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- Organized lecture notes 

- Background material 
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of the official manuals guaranteed to differ in 
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DRILL AND COMMAND 


A complete book on the new IDR, which 
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your administration of discipline and the 
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Economy and Preyarednes ; 


By General Omar N. Bradley 


Our military forces can be geared to our nation’s economy without 


loss of combat effectiveness if we plan carefully, 


sensibly, and at long 


range, the Chief of Staff told the graduates of the Command and 


General Staff College. 


F WE Americans are to forge a long-range military 
| policy which will endure, it must be internationally 
astute, and nationally within our means. Strategic 
plans for future defense can only be as valid as the 
peacetime preparations we can afford. Soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen must provide the United States with the 
sturdiest defense available, within the price we can 
pay. 

Phat this is a very real, and very limiting factor, no 
one can deny. For we cannot afford to maintain over 

long period of time the established forces that can 
assure a quick victory. 

However, we can afford—and must afford—sufhcient 
forces in being, including the mobilization base and 
necessary reinforcements, to avert disaster in event we 
are attacked. 

In four years we demobilized an Army, a Navy and 

1 Air Force until they were little more than occupation 
forces in foreign lands. For the cycle of reestablishing a 
planned and ready military stature we have reacted 
jerkily, spe asmodically, to the stress and the tension from 
outside sources. In this atmosphere, a truly long-range 
policy was only a conversation piece. 

Today in our armed forces, we have reached a stability 
which in my opinion can be the basis of the combat 
readiness which will avert disaster. With additional 
effort, and a little more time, we can build the forces 
now planned into reliable guardians of defense. 

Militarily speaking, the situation is as stable as it is 
going to be for some time to come. In the four years 
since VJ-day | think the advantage has swung to our 
side and that the aggressor, who was once a friend, is 
now on the defensive. 

Rather than expect a long period of friendly co- 
operation, however, we must anticipate a long period of 
tension, with alternating day-to-day improvements or 
setbacks, which must not be allowed to unstabilize the 
long-range plans for security. The American citizen 
must evidence a resoluteness and constancy that will 


signal our new stand for protected, secure freedoms. He 
will draw courage and strength for his own progress, and 
will reinforce the faith of our friends in western Europe 
The U.S. security dollar will be invested in long-term 
bonds which are bound to pay off in defense dividends 
and decreased costs. Better plans can be made, greater 
economies effected, and our allies can confidently chart 
their courses. 


VINCE you are students of American foreign policy 

as well as military preparedness, you are interested 
in a consideration of the basic ingredients of a sound 
long-range military policy for the United States, which 
is an integrated plan of our peaceful intention and ou 
military potential. 

First, under present conditions, it must cost much less 
than we are spending now. 

Second, considering the enemies we may sometime 
face, our combined forces must be much more effective 
than they are today. 

In speaking of effectiveness—or combat readiness as 
the military man would term it—our greatest danger is 
that we will be caught up in the fancy of a futurism, 
and commit ourselves to unbalanced forces that will not 
match the forces which might oppose us. 

When I speak of balance, I don’t mean the dividing 
of funds equally among three services; nor do I mean an 
equation of so many ships equal so many soldiers equal 
so many air groups, to create a pattern on a chart. 

When I speak of balance, I mean effective forces 
equal to the tasks that modern warfare may thrust upon 
us. And in striking this balance we must include that 
which can be reliably contributed by our allies. We can 
upset this equilibrium by committing ourselves, no! 
strategically, nor numerically, but financially, to plan 
which on the surface seem proper, but tomorrow tower! 
over us in burdensome upkeep. 

So, as a third basic ingredient, I consider balanced 


forces—as I understand balance—as most essential. 
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[his guiding principle of economy, effectiveness and 

inced preparedness applies equally, in my judgment, 

ill three of the armed forces. We cannot afford to 

nd more money than is absolutely essential on any 

of the services ‘merely to satisfy an emotional appe mal. 
ery dollar spent must be strategically productive, for 
ther national bankruptcy or a lack of preparedness will 
tisfy a lurking aggressor. 

Long-range policy must be accompanied by long-range 

udget plans. Piecemeal attacks cannot be mounted 

ever. And in our year-to-year consideration of the 
udget, we must look ahead at least four or five years. 

We cannot afford to spend six billion dollars in the 

nlargement of a particular service that may require 
even billion dollars to maintain the next year, and per- 
haps eight billion dollars to maintain and improve in the 
succeeding year, unless we realize and fully intend the 
long-range effect that this will have on our future 
capabilities. 

For example— —and it is only a hypothetical picture—if 
we decide in Fiscal Year 1953 that we can afford only 
twelve billion dollars of the federal funds for the armed 
forces, and in the present Fiscal Year we launched 
long-range program for one service that will in three 
years demand eight billion dollars, of a twelve billion 
dollar budget, then we would end up with a National 
Military Establishment entirely out of balance to meet 
an emergency. We would have nullified our effective- 
ness and decidedly compromised our security. 

Long-range military policy must ultimately be inter- 
preted by men with missions, trained and equipped to 
perform them. Civilians must set the policy, but they 
will continue to rely upon their trusted military advisers 
for the practical applications. Without sacrificing any of 
the economies or progress which can be opened by mod- 
ern research and invention, some down-to-earth readiness 
must be the foundation of our present plans. This is our 
most pressing military problem. 


MERICAN INGENUITY has been admired and 
respected by men everywhere. With the American 
soldier, the field expedient has often created sterling 
success from foredoomed impossibility; with inventive 
genius he has often provided abundance from scarcity. 

Nationally, we are faced with a similar problem. And 
today every planne: must put this ingenuity to work on 
the “big-picture” scale. 

The American people are anxious for the first sign 
that we can positively win the victory in any future war. 
However, our plans can best prov ide for victory by pre- 
venting another war. Many soldiers and even more 
statesmen have worked toward the goal of winning the 
war without firing a shot. I believe that we can con- 
tribute greatly to this possibility for the United States. 
Success in this effort would be the ultimate in economy 
—of lives, of resources, of American standards of living. 

You are all familiar with the precept that another way 
to prevent war is to be so strong that no one will attack 
us. In this day and age, however, this method of war 


prevention is too expensive. We must seek a better 
solution. 


Another method would be to reestablish through the 
coalition of friendly nations, the military power to back 
our peaceful intention if challenged. In concert with 
the other signers of the Atlantic Pact, we may ultimately 
achieve this. In that event smaller forces, readily avail 
able and readily capable of expansion might be relied 
upon. Our strength would lie in collective action and 
political combination backed by efficient, expandable 
forces. These forces must be ready and capable of keep 
ing a toehold on any continent which may ultimately 
become the battlefield. Our economy is thus linked to 
theirs; our foreign policy to their 
and means. 


international ways 


[ IS NOT necessary that I discuss with you the 
nature of modern warfare which will dictate our 
fundamental forces. We all recognize that we must 


have first and foremost, a strategic air force, second to 
none, equipped with the ultimate in weapons that our 
research and development can provide. And our plans 
must be so complete, that we know the application of 
this force and its armaments, will help carry us to the 
position we nationally wish to achieve, when the war 
is over. 

With me, you undoubtedly plan for a Navy, with its 
air arm, and its essential Marine units, for the fulfillment 
of the Navy's offensive and defensive missions, 
ing the assistance that the Army and Air Force must 
have to project the battle as far from our own shores as 
possible. 


includ 


We must have 
knows that the 


a tactical air force, for every soldier 
fighter-bomber combination with the 
infantry, artillery, and tanks, is the only practical battle 
field force in modern war. 

Before presenting the detailed problem | would like 
to have you consider, 


! would add one more thought on 
modern warfare. 


It is essential for all of us to realize 
that successful modern war demands that the victor put 
continuous pressure on the enemy, for modern battle is 
a unified and continuing effort. To win, we must pour 
on a series of continuing blows, rising to a crescendo of 
intensity and fierceness, until the enemy 
making potential crumble. It is essential that no phase 
should fall off in intensity and thus allow him to catch 
his breath, and recuperate from the latest blow to pre 
pare for the next. If he is a strong foe, he may seize the 


opportunity, if there is a lag, to strike a telling blow back. 


and his war 


ITH ECONOMY our yardstick and preparedness 

our pattern, then let us estimate the size and com 
position of the American Army that fits the pattern 
-smaller, less expensive defense forces for a nation 
which is a member of a coalition. In analyzing the 
requirements, we must ia an answer to the ques 
tion: What size Army must we 
for the long run? 

To meet the modern warfare requirements, we must 
maintain as a ready mobile force, the smallest, self 
contained organization, capable of major battle accom 
plishments. And we must have, to go with it, the 
reinforcements, the mobilization base, the special-mission 


and shall we—maintain 
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units for bases we must seize and hold. This is not 
nearly so large an Army as some might imagine. 

[his ready force must have good soldiers trained to 
assume greater positions of responsibility. In an extreme, 
perhaps, every private should be a potential first ser 
geant. These men must be trained not in just one type 
of warfare, but in many, and for many climates, and 
many strange conditions. 

I think this is the place to put in a necessary caution. 
loo many planners, failing to consider our national 
dearth of manpower in comparison with other nations, 
think in terms of large special forces—divisions capable 
of only amphibious work—or divisions capable of only 
airborne work. This is shortsighted. In the American 
armed forces we must have every division—in fact, 
every combat soldier—trained to fight as infantry, and 
with the infantry, on the ground. 

Chat this force must be mobile both tactically and 
strategically is a foregone conclusion. And if it is to be 
committed overseas, the necessary shipping must be 
readily available in the exact numbers and types of ships 
we need. Ports and port battalions, must exist as trans 
portation support in being. 

[rained men, and waiting ships are not enough. This 
force-in-being which must be our minimum fighting 
establishment, should have the best in modern equip 
ment 

Caught in the fascination of scientific development 
and research promise, the practical soldier may be misled 

his thinking toward atomic warheads, and guided 
missile long-range fire power, to the exclusion of a very 
practical objective. 

Even with our generous industrial production, any 
future American Army must leave an absolutely clean 
battlefield. We cannot expect industry to provide, nor a 
soldier to carry, any item he does not use. This applies, 
too, to every other soldier who must support the advance 
of the ground army. 

To save themselves in order to win the battle, the 
\merican GI must be the best equipped, the best pro 
tected, and the man with the lightest load. This includes 
his rifle, his ammunition, his clothing, his food. I don’t 
believe that American ingenuity has been completely 
applied to this ultimate economy-plus-effectiveness prob 
lem 

Lighten the soldier's load, and at the same time de- 
crease the weight of his supporting guns and their 
ammunition—and we may in the sum total, provide, 
through research and careful de ‘velopment, an airborne 
army. By effecting this helpful economy, and by con- 
stant effort to use less of the strategically critical raw 
materials in our arms, we may be able to lower the steel 
and munitions requirements to the point that we can 
provide a victory at lower cost—in living standards as 
well as lives. 


INALLY, in general objective, this ready-force must 
know its mission, and more than that, must like it. 
It cannot be a one-shot task force for a suicide attempt. 
Plans made for its employment must include a realistic 
concept of the logistical support, and the reinforcements, 


needed for its sustained mission. As we work out its 
speedy transportation with the Navy and the Air Force, 
we must provide the tactical air groups to push the 
divisions forward, and to maintain air superiority wher- 

ever possible. 

If this force is available, and we provide in our Army 
the schooling system, the depots and storage plants, the 
necessary Reserve and National Guard training assist- 
ance, we can meet the first requirement of a modern 
war at the same time strategic air launches the retaliatory 
attack. 

[hese are unusual and most difficult requirements. 
However, they are not beyond the capabilities of good 
planning, forward thinking soldiers. And I urge you in 
the months to come to apply your minds and your 
education to this problem. 

As a basis of discussion I suggest one possible solution: 
Can the United States afford an Army striking force 
of any less than a completely ready, reinforced Corps, 
balanced in division types, capable of sustained action, 
for the backbone of its long-range modern Army? 

This is not a time for clanseem problems. After all, 
you have completed a year of rigorous study, in a limited 
professional field. American military success has been 
founded on similar study by soldiers before you. Each 
of them had the capability of envisioning greater prob- 
lems, and at the same time inventing more practical 
answers than their predecessors. 

A review of World War II and its outcome has con- 
firmed in my own mind the belief that the Army system 
of professional education which was revitalized and ex- 
panded after World War I was one of the greatest con- 
tributions to the winning of World War fI. For it 
provided us, in our small nucleus of Regular Army off- 
cers, and our larger complement of National Guard and 
Reserve officers, with skilled leadership as well as staff 
procedures which competently faced the tough tactical 
and strategic problems thrust upon us. 

Today, as you graduate from the Command and 
General Staff College you join the ranks of those soldiers 
who have a common professional education aimed toward 
the solution of higher staff and command problems. 
Your selection to attend this school is evidence of the 
Army's faith in your potential for assuming greater re- 
sponsibility in the case of war. It is especially appropri- 
ate that we have discussed future plans and policies, and 
necessary economies with you here today. 

One final word to the future commanders and staft 
officers in the American Army. Keep within these pos- 
sibilities as you plan: The American Amny can be no 
different than the American people. If our national 
aptitudes are mechanization, initiative, ingenuity, indi- 
viduality, we must never attempt to suppress them. A 
man’s religion and his politics are his own affairs and 
must always continue to be. And if a man’s respect for 
his superiors is based on an.appreciation of the intelli- 
gence and ability of his leaders, then the leaders we offer 
him must have these better talents. 

In your future military careers, I wish you and your 
families continued success and much happiness. As 
American citizens you are expected to be outstanding. 
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We had better face the facts of life. 
Fire wins wars and it wins the skirmishes 


| which war is composed.—CoLONEL 
S. L. A. MarsHALL. 


HE few Infantry commanders who 
used the organic antiaircraft artil- 
lery battalion in ground support opera- 
tions during World War II were quick 
to urge its adoption by the new Infantry 
division that came out of the T /O&E 
chart rooms in 1947. Attach one self- 
propelled antiaircraft automatic weapons 
battery to an Infantry regiment, they 
said, and you will increase the regi- 
mental machine-gun fire power one-third 
33 caliber .50 machine guns). You will 
also add the fire power of eight twin 
40mm. guns with a combined rate of fire 
of 1,920 rounds per minute. Both the 
0s and the .40s are self-propelled. They 
give you packaged fire power. 
\ctually the protection the AAA bat 
talion gives the Infantry division from 


iostile aircraft was reason enough to 


warrant its adoption. However, the sup 
ply of men and machines in combat is 
limited, making it manifestly unsound 
to maintain units so highly specialized 
that they can engage in only one type of 
operation. For this reason, the AAA 
battalion is organized, trained, and 
equipped for both antiaircraft and 
ground support operations. The division 
commander must judge the relative 
threats posed by hostile air and ground 
forces and decide in which role he will 
use the organic AAA battalion or its 
elements. 

Because self-propelled antiaircraft au 
tomatic weapons (Cor SPs) were em- 
ployed on a very limited scale in ground 
support operations during World War 
II, few Infantry officers have had the 
opportunity to determine the effective 
ness of these weapons in ground combat. 
This article will analyze the ground 
support capabilities of these weapons so 
that Infantry commanders may better 
exploit this increased fire power in fu 





By Major B. B. Hovell 


ture operations. So as Colonel Marshall 
has written in the paragraph quoted at 
the beginning of this article, fire wins 
wars and the skirmishes of war.. If we 
have fire power at our disposal we must 
know how to use it. 





el | 


The fire power of the AAA Battalion is on 
tap for many ground support missions 
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Figure 1. Self-propelled weapons data 


Che Germans were the first to demon 
strate the potential capabilities of the 
dual use of antiaircraft automatic weap- 
ons. | hey tested them during the Span- 
ish Civil War, and used them success 
fully early in World War II in the cap 
ture of Fort Eben Emael, Belgium. 
They employed them again in neutraliz- 
ing and capturing fortified positions 
along the Maginot Line in France. In 
each case the weapons were moved to 
advanced positions at night. During the 
coordinated attacks that followed, the 
tremendous fire power of these weapons 
was directed against embrasures and 
OPs. Enemy observation was 
prevented and the demolition teams ac- 


enemy 


complished their missions with mini- 
mum losses. 

But the Germans were not the only 
ones who used AAA weapons in ground 
support operations. [hese weapons were 
used extensively by the Russians on the 
front. And, results 
were obtained with SPs in ground opera 


eastern impressive 
tions by our own forces in the European 
and Pacific theaters after the threat of 
hostile air attack had diminished. 


Specialized Infantry Weapons 

Although SPs were designed primarily 
to defeat aerial attack, the requirements 
of the ground support role were empha 
sized during their development. They 
stem from basic infantry weapons and 
retain the essential 
their parent weapons. 

Antiaircraft automatic weapons were 
developed progressively to meet the im- 
proved performance of military aircraft. 
The first were caliber .30 machine guns 
on improvised mounts, consisting of cais- 
son wheels that turned axles 
driven into the ground. The modern 
counterparts are the self-propelled M19 
(light tank chassis with twin 40mm. 
guns in a powered turret) and M16 
Chalf-track with four caliber .50 machine 
guns in a powered turret). Among 
ground weapons, these correspond to the 
Navy's destroyers. Lethal, lightly ar- 
mored, fast, and maneuverable, they 
have great volume and extreme accuracy 
of fire, flexibility, and dependable cross- 
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characteristics of 


about 


country mobility. (Detailed weapons 


data are presented in Figures | and 2. 


Direct Support by Attachment 


The organic AAA battalion, like the 
light and medium Field Artillery bat- 
talions, is assigned to the division artil- 
lery. Elements of the division artillery, 
when placed in direct support of Infan- 
try units, gener rally are not attached to 
them. However, elements of the AAA 
battalion should be attached to the units 
they are to support. Because Field Artil- 
lery units are capable of firing accurate 
concentrations at long ranges, they often 
support two or more Infantry elements 
successively without displacing and the 
fire direction center may mass the fires 
of several Field Artillery units upon a 
single target in the division zone. The 
limited range AAA batteries and_pla- 
toons normally are too dispersed to mass 
their fires. For this reason, SPs usually 
support only one unit from any given 
position and they must displace with the 
advanced elements of the unit they sup- 
port. AAA units can only provide ef- 
fective ground support when they are 
attached to the supported unit. 

The organizations of the infantry and 





artillery components of the Infan: 
sion are represented by the sc} 
diagrams shown in Figure 3. Y 
note that the Infantry organiza 
triangular while the AAA batt 
square. When elements of the A. 
talion are to be attached to |; 
units, these organizational diff 
present the problem of fitting the 
peg into the round hole. Norma! 
AAA battery is attached to each | 

try regiment and the AAA bat: 
(minus) remains under the cont: 
division artillery. It is at the battery 
platoon level that the normal AAA 
ganization should be modified to bx 
provide balanced forces for the sup; 
of the Infantry battalions. There are ; 
two platoons in each AAA firing ine 
Each platoon is composed of four firing 
sections. The attached AAA batte: 
must be prepared to support each of the 
three battalions of the Infantry reg 
ment. This may easily be accomplished 
by reorganizing the AAA battery into 
three platoons of approximately equal 
strength as indicated in Figure 3. 


< 


— 


Close Fire Support in the Attack 
Of all the factors bearing upon vic 


tory or defeat in battle, the most critical 
is that of providing superior fire power 
for the elements that actually close with 
the enemy. Accurate, sustained volume 
fire bearing on the right target at the 
right time outweighs everything else. 
Without it, mass and velocity are frit 
tered away. 

SPs are ideally suited for close fire sup- 
port because they provide a good volume 
of sustained fire. They have enough 
protective armor and cross-country mo- 
bility to provide close and continuous 



































Subject Infantry Self-propelled AAA 
Unit Regt Bn Bn Btry 
M.G., Cal. 50 47) 8 137 G3) 
| M.G., Cal. .30 heavy 12 + None None 
M.G., Cal. .30 light 39 13 None None 
Total MG's Q3) 137 (3) 
fuppeun. Tisapower 44,100 11,250 68,500 16,500 
(Rounds per min.) : P 
No No 
M-19’s equiv. equiv. 32 (8) 
weapon weapon 
Approx. Firepower 970 
(Rounds per min.) 7,680 492 




















Figure 2. Fire power of automatic weapons 
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. AAA units are not capable 
ing independent ground op- 
| should be employed as mem- 
Infantry-Artillery team. SPs 
of firing effective preparatory 
ons against exposed personnel 
fortifications. The caliber .50 
uns are effective at ranges up 
irds; the 40mm. guns at ranges 
0 yards. 
he untainous terrain where the 
cupies the ridges, our mortars 
ar weapons are generally in- 
against his patrols and OPs. 
Smoke concentrations fired against his 
OPs dissipate quickly. His direct ob- 
restricts our movements and 
makes his fire more effective. Such tar- 


ets often lie beyond the effective ranges 
>¢ Infantry caliber .30 machine guns. 
SPs are ideal weapons against these 
targets because they are capable of de- 
livering a heavy volume of accurate fire 
against exposed targets at extreme 


ranges. Each weapon should be assigned 
, sector of responsibility so that the en- 
tire ridge may be brought under fire. 


Displaced Well Forward 


In the attack, the SPs should be 
placed well forward because the guns 
have limited ranges and normally are 
laid by direct fire sights. Once the pre- 
paratory fire is lifted, Infantry units 
should advance until they meet strong 
resistance. They then mark the targets 
with smoke grenades, withdraw a short 
distance, and the SPs move in to neu- 
tralize the enemy resistance. As the In- 
fantry units again push forward they 
flush other enemy forces out into ex- 
posed positions where they offer easy tar- 
gets for the SPs. This is teamwork at 
its best. 

During the Luzon campaign, an In- 
fantry regimental commander employed 
one platoon of SPs in the manner just 
described. His evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of the support is contained 
in the following commendation: 


‘l. The officers and men of this regi- 
ment are most appreciative of the close fire 
support given us by the 2d Platoon of Bat- 
tery B. Without their support, rendered 
under hazardous and difficult conditions, 

task would have been far more difficult 
and, without question, much costlier. 

Materially aided by your platoon, 
ur regiment killed 1,027 Japs, took 26 
PWs and gained over 9,000 yards of 
ground under heavy machine-gun and rifle 

Your mounts moved simultaneously 
: our leading elements and their fire 
ved the hillside and bamboo thickets, 
ellectively pinning down and neutralizing 

Y positions, enabling our troops to 
om objective with a minimum of 
ties. 


hen the regimental mission is the 
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Figure 3. Organization of Infantry and Artillery elements of the Infantry division 


deep penetration of prepared enemy de- 
fenses, means must be found to concen- 
trate rapidly a preponderance of force 
(fire) against the most vulnerable seg 
ment of the defensive works. The versa- 
tility of SPs may be fully exploited in 
these operations. 


Surprise Essential 

Because surprise is essential SPs 
should occupy their initial positions at 
night. During the early phases of the 
attack the SPs may be used to support 
the advance of Infantry assault elements. 
As the action progresses the fires of the 
SPs may be directed against embrasures 
and OPs to neutralize hostile observation 
and fire while our assault troops clear 
paths through mine fields and obstacles 
and complete the destruction of isolated 
centers of resistance. 

In the last phases of the operation the 
SPs may be employed as assault guns 
in an armored spearhead led by the 
heavyweights of the regimental heavy 
tank company. The SPs should be 
placed behind the tanks since the light 
armor of the SPs makes them relatively 
vulnerable in assault operations. It is in 
the final assault upon the objective that 
the Infantry elements have the greatest 
need for close and continuous fire sup- 
port. The SP-heavy tank team effec- 
tively meets that requirement. 

Once the enemy defense has been 
breached, the momentum of the assault 
may be sufficient to permit the regiment 
to reach the vital enemy lines of com- 


munication. Outflanked enemy positions 
may be neutralized and the enemy 
thre-wn back in disorder. If the regiment 
is to exploit its hard-won tactical ad 
vantage, the enemy must be pursued to 
keep him off balance. The armor, speed, 
and fire power of the SPs offer the regi 
mental commander improved means of 
maintaining constant and direct pressure 
against the enemy. 


Armored Spearheads 


Armored spearheads composed of ele 
ments of the SP-heavy tank team may be 
used to lead interference for motorized 
Infantry to insure the uninterrupted ad 
vance of the main body. If stiffening 
enemy resistance forces the Infantry to 
fight dismounted, the SPs provide close 
fire support until the advance may be 
resumed. 

When enemy armor is likely to be en 
countered, the heavy tanks should lead 
the spearhead because they have better 
armor and their weapons are capable of 
inflicting more damage at greater ranges 
than those of the SPs. Although the 
SPs normally do not seek the enemy 
armor, the 40mm. guns of the M19 are 
effective against the more vulnerable 
parts of medium armored vehicles at 
ranges up to 600 yards. The caliber .50 
machine guns of the M16 may be used 
against lightly armored vehicles at close 
ranges. 

SPs may be used for reconnaissance to 
provide information regarding terrain 
and enemy resistance and early warning 
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But the man Vv ith the rifle knows 


He must 
And he’ 
That 


s never in doubt when it’s won 
n it he 
his test after fighting is 


there 


done. 


--<-<-<-<«<2eeee2 


Qh, the Air I 

(nd 1 sailor at 
But the fly-boy 
And the gobs ride 


e johnnie 
ea's hard to beat. 


round in their fleet. 


Of armored wings spitting death. 


Butt down and holding his breath . . . 


Grenade throw, and bayonet thrust. 


Of a man who does what he must... 


\nd digs his defense in the ground. 


Not a gadget or bomb, but a man. 


So let the wild circle of argument rage 


But the man with the rifle knows. 
Joun F. Kane. 





The Man with the Rifle 


Men may argue forever on what wins their wars 


And see k for their answer at History s doors 


tand on the ground on his own tv 


If he’s not, it’s defeat 


s rate plenty of thanks, 

it least, can put dough in their banks 
While the underpaid soldier moves on his shanks. 
When the wheels can't take she IIs, ce OFT heat 

He gets where he goes with the numbest of toes 

And with mud-weighted clogs on his feet. 


When he carries the fight, it’s not with the roar 


It creep and Cc! iwl on the earthe n floor, 


Saving his strength for the last, low rush, 

\nd the whispered prayer, before he goes in, 
And when he’s attacked, he can’t zoom away 
When the shells fill his world with their sound: 
| le Stays W here he 1S, and loosens his spade 
[hat ground’s never ours 'til he’s there in the flesh 
I le’s the answer to theories which start in afresh 


With each “peace” ever since wars began. 


On what wins, as war comes and goes . . . 
Many new theories may hold the stage, 


7 follow. The 
danger to the regi 
mental commander is 
not that the enemy 
counterattack will dis- 
close a fatal weakness 


greater 





in his plan of defense 
but that the blow will 
fall before his plan 
can be Fully executed. 


vo teet 
During the inevitable 
confusion that arises 
when elements of the 
shifted 


from positions seized 


regiment are 


‘ during the attack to 
those required for de- 
fense, the regimental 
commander may em- 
ploy SPs immediately 
in his combat outpost 





to repel or delay 
attempts to 
the main 


enemy 
penetrate 
battle position. 

SPs employed in 
the combat outpost or 
as a part of a covering 
force must have In 
fantry protection and 
should be withdrawn 
trom exposed posi- 
tions as soon as the 
main body is de- 
ployed in accordance 
with the regimental 
plan. They are ex 
tremely valuable for 
hit-and-run tactics. 
They should not be 
caught motionless in 
exposed forward po 
sitions. Bolder tactics 
may be employed 
when low visibility 
offers some degree of 
protection to SPs in 
exposed forward po- 
sitions. 

When SPs are re- 


4 lieved from the cov- 








of the presence of enemy armor. The 
SPs have sufficient armor and fire power 
to brush aside light resistance in order to 
The ex 
cellent radio net of the AAA battery is 
designed specifically for the transmission 


obtain the desired information. 


of flash intelligence reports. 


Mobile Striking Force for Defense 


When the final objective has been 
seized or other factors have forbidden 
continuation of the attack, the position 
must quickly be consolidated and the 
ground organized for defense against the 
enemy counterattacks that are certain to 


ering force they may 
be employed by Infantry battalions in 
covered readiness positions from which 
they may quickly reinforce company 
strong points. A sufhcient number of 
SPs may be retained under regimental 
control to support local counterattacks 
by the regimental reserve. If the enemy 
capabilities include the use of armor, 
the SPs should support the heavy tanks 
of the regimental reserve. 


Improved Withdrawals 


If the regiment is forced to withdraw, 
its success will depend to a great extent 
upon the effectiveness of the delaying 





action provided by the rear gu 
relatively small force has the 
sponsibility of delaying the a 
the enemy until the regime: : 
ganized new defenses to stem ck 
Because this force usually w 
numbered but must never be . 

it should have the highest pos 
of fire—obtainable by making { 
the SPs. 

The rear guard is usually to 
fight effectively on a broad f; 
normally must hold the defiles a; 
critical terrain features. SPs 
down positions may be sited to « 
road b'ocks, mine fields and ot! 
stacles to prevent or delay their 
by the enemy and to make such 
tions on his part as costly as pe 
The great volume of fire provid 
these weapons may deceive the enc 
to the strength of the rear guar4, thereby 
causing him to deploy large forces un 
necessarily. These weapons may also be 
employed to delay his advance by dam 
aging or destroying his vehicles, includ 
ing tanks, and by driving his Infantry 
cover. When one position becomes un 
tenable, the SPs may quickly retire 
the next. Some of the SPs may be held 
in mobile reserve to move quickly to any 
threatened position. if the rear guard 
conducts local counterattacks, these 
weapons may provide close fire support. 

The effectiveness of the Infantry-tank 
SP team in combat operations will be 
determined largely by the degree of suc 
cess attained in intensive combined train 
ing conducted before the units are com 
mitted in battle. Each member of the 
team must know and understand the 
organization, mission, and methods of 
employment of the others. The compo 
nents must train habitually as members 
of a team in order to develop mutua 
confidence and respect. 


Tried and Proved Weapons 


Here, then, are your new weapons 
First, the M19—a “light tank” with 
heavy punch. Two hundred and fort) 
rounds of 40mm. ammunition per min 
ute may be delivered by two 40mm. guns 
encased in half an inch of armor. Sec 
ondly, the Ml6—a half-track with the 
machine-gun fire power of a rifle com 
pany. Both weapons are custom built 
for Infantry operations. 

Although SPs are new weapons to! 
the Infantry regiment, they have been 
proven in combat by regiments in both 


the Pacific and the European theaters 


A typical division G-3 rated them “the 


best support weapons the Infantry !as 
The tremendous fire power of the 5!’ 
available in every Infantry divisi It 
is yours for the asking. 
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1943, under a bright 


O* October 5, 


Baltimore sun which shone down 
on the eager greenness of a new crew 
just off the train from the Philadelphia 


the U.S.S. General 
A. E. Anderson was solemnly piped into 
commission as a troop transport, AP 111, 
with five hundred bluejackets and thirty 
Marines on board. 

Like all ships of her class, the Gen- 
eral Anderson was a sort of carrier—she 
carried everything that was human and 
wore a uniform. As many as 5,000 per 
voyage. She “delivered” the Army to the 
Mediterranean, European, and Central 
Pacific theaters with a few side deliv- 
ries to India, New Guinea and Aus- 
ralia and all the islands on the milk 

between Guadalcanal and the 
lippines. She carried part of Mont- 


Receiving Station, 





TENANT COMMANDER ARTHUR GOR- 

¥, USNR-inactive, was the navigating 
er of the U.S.S. General A. E. An- 
son during the war. He is now a free- 
ce writer and lives in Brooklyn, a not 
a leave town of soldiers as well 
saliors. 
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Life on board a man-packed transport in time of war is never placid 


and is sometimes exciting for everyone from the unhappy passengers 


and the Permanent Army Detachment to the aloof Marine Guard 


and the sacrosanct ship’s captain on the bridge. 


gomery’s Eighth Army from Africa to 
England and Australians to Morotai for 
the jump-oft into Borneo. 

On the voyages returning Stateside, 
nobody knew in advance who or what 
would occupy the troop spaces. It might 
be casualties, both physical and mental; 
military prisoners going home under 
guard for trial; merchant seamen who 
had lost their ships; POWs 
from enemy camps. 

Sometimes the Anderson 
travelled sometimes in convoy 
with her equals in size and speed. But 
quite as often with slower merchant 
ships and small fry who looked to he: 
(we fondly thought) to pull them 
through. She was fairly fast 
knots cruising speed, and because she 


released 


General 
alone, 


twenty 


got around she collected all the ribbons 
there \nd there 
plenty, if no 


were. were SCares a 


She 
shuddered from the impact of unde: 


aggressive acuion. 
water explosions when her escorts de 
livered an attack while 
she did an emergency turn and ran; and 
her crew 


anti-submarine 


sweated 
expec ted air raid. 


through many an 
Sut at the end of hos 
tilities there wasn't a single star in any 


of the ribbons earned bv her crew 


Absent-minded Captain 


There were, howeve: 
laughs. The almost 
On our first trip across the Atlantic one 
Army officer deposited $65,000 with us 
The had been 
collected from men in his unit to be 


pl nty ol 


fun began at once 


for safekeeping. money 
ping 
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When a transport ied, its troop comy 
for ¢ ’ ~ ir 
( ipe mn afr ] ‘\ iT Afr i 
We disembarke Oran—and not 
ntil the Ops were ell away trom 
he dock did we discover that the ofhcer 
d left without his bankroll. There we 
ere with his sixty-five grand, wonder 
} r we u wk a “No mistake 
tihed afte leaving the window 
tch, and speculating on how much 
negar champagne it would buy at ten 
ents a gla ind how big a headache we 
yuld have the next day 
It wa the thee who had the head 
he—when he remembered the money 
[hat was three days later and he cam 
rvin up the vanyway looking as it 
he'd run all the wavy in from the front 
ble had hi ceipt in hi I ind, and he 
i © excited he couldn't isk the $65, 


Not it ONCE 
(one cas that | like 
that ol i ( hing 


ized protu elv be 


UUU qué tion anyway 

to remember was 
e Colonel who apolo 
iuse one of his cadets 


had been rel 


} 


enough to fall over 
4 


ward in the Indian Ocean while wear 
ng long-handled underwear at the time 
vhich had been temporarily issued to 
him to wear while the ship rounded the 
\ustralia 


vintry south side of 


Case of the Missing Man 
Some 
] 


aeTson Was 


voyages later the General An 
it anchor in San Francisco 
harbor loaded to the gills with troops 
destined for the Philippines. It was night 
and the sky was overcast and black. A 
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f crowded confusion 


i scene 


soldier was seen Standing at the rail near 


the tern. Suddenly he leapt to the rail, 


held his nose, and jumped ov erboard. 
| le was seen by a dozen Gls Cc lose at 
hand; one made a grab at him and 


was seen in the water as he 
m \ the stern 
rm went 


ilar up, the boats went 
lown. We turned on our twenty-four- 


behind us by blinker and 
lights joined in with ours. VY 
the Coast Guard, and the ent 
tront facilities of San Francis 
1 lookout for the rest of the 

‘No luck. Burt the real 
later 

In a series of the most th 
veT devised 
was discovered that nobody 


ing! All 


counted for. 


. | ] } | 
detalied roll Calis € 


hands were present 
Is this man still alive? Is 
under an assumed name, and 
tried to collect his own Nati 
Life Insurance? Somewhere in t 
Department files there must bx 
service records for which there 
responding man. 
On the General Anderson for t} 


of the war, this became the Cas 


Missing Soldier. He himself becan PF 
guy who did things which coul 

otherwise be explained. He fired that 
shot from our 40mm. over Norfolk. The 
gun wasn't loaded. Nobody else could 


have done it. He flooded our aft mag 
azine by turning a valve plainly marked 
as a suction valve for number five hold 
Who else could have failed to replace a 
key pin in the steering apparatus and 
thus cause a steering casualty right in 
the middle of a much too narrow passage 
between the coast of New Guinea and 
an outlying volcanic island? | know fo 
a fact he played around with entranc 


buoys in fogs, because they weren't al 








Numbered and ticketed, Gls get their first worried look at the interior of a transport. 
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when I, the navigator, had 
for them. 


Woes of the PD 


tly he fouled up the efforts 
nanent Army Detachment to 
1t and dignified job of what 
lly considered to be a ridicu 
ilt assignment. 

General Anderson the Perma 
y Detachment consisted of 
rs and a handful of enlisted 
ir job was either to run the 
he Army 
to run the Army for the ship 
vas the way we heard it). In 


as they seemed to 


they were always in one pre 
or another. 
t deal of the grief came from the 
kers. Uniforms with stars and 
ere a dime a dozen aboard the 
\nderson. Some of the brass 
ise enough to check their rank at 
oway, knowing it would be hand 
k co them as they got off. Among 
visest was a Chinese officer bound 
\ustralia. He came aboard the last 
minute and was placed in a cabin with 
two American Colonels, who had already 
taken over the two choice bunks in the 
om. The Chinese officer got what was 
ft—an upper. He couldn't speak Eng 


ish, but seemed very grateful for what 
yg 


In the pilothouse alert members of the crew con the transport through the seas 


ever he got. The ship was four days at 
sea before the two American officers dis 
covered he was a Major-General and an 
outstanding authority on Japanese field 
tactics. He was on his way to confer with 


‘er decks jammed with men, a transport leaves Norfolk and heads out to sea. 
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General MacArthur. After that he got 
all the service and deference he could 
have possibly desired. 

Once in a while a real stickler for 
protocol would come along. Seeing him 
self the senior officer present, this speci 
men would begin throwing around his 
weight and cause quite a commotion be 
fore being invited in to dine with the 
ship’s Captain, who would tactfully in 
form him of his true status outside thx 
twelve-mile limit. 


Riding Herd on the Gis 


The Permanent Army Detachment 
had its headaches with the embarked 
Gls, too. On the short voyages the prob 
lems were mostly concerned with mob 
movement—herding them aboard, get 
ting them in and out of the big mess hall 
twice a day, packing them below decks 
for the night, and finally shooing them 
off the gangway at the port of disem 
barkation. The troops lived through it 
all in a deep, uncomplaining daze 

But on the longer voyages—and onc« 
on a trip from Norfolk to Bombay, the 
same troops were aboard from June 29 
to August 7, a period of forty days—th: 
embarked Gls came out of the short 
haul hypnosis and bent every wid 
awake effort to outwit the system. They 
studied it tor loopholes, and came uy 
with wonderful schemes to get additional 
meals, to roam about unhindered by re 
strictions, and to proht by black market 
candy bar ind 


deals in ice cream, 


cokes. 





The General Anderson in convoy in the Mediterranean. 





Among other tasks she 


helped convoy part of the Eighth Army from North Africa to England. 


ble re 
the picture. The 


thirty D | the m 


where our Marines came into 


General Anderson had 


with one ofhcer. There 


ire ertain spots aboard ship where it 


1 tradition that a Marine be stationed 


i snappy one at the gangway, a tough 


me at the brig, a tall, dark and hand 


ome one at the ( iptain s door. The 

Marine Detachment also maintained 

rder and dis ipline imong the loaded 
Gl 

Ihe Marine yn the General Ander 

1 were trained in every detail of this 


ork, from subduing one excitable mis 
The 


action 


} ’ 


quelling 


which the m 


i good-sized riot 
yhrase into 
i 


illed 
Imost always followed an order of four 
“Guards take 


It might be clearing 


vords over the PA system 
appropriate action 
the weather decks of troops, putting out 
the smoking lamps throughout the ship, 
The 


wonder of it was, as | look back upon it, 


or keeping the passageways clear 


how so few could push around so many 


Department of Laundry and Beer 


On the long trips, morale was a prob 
lem. We had a movie area—a hatch top 
between decks—but the only soldiers 
who ever got tickets to it were those on 
work details. It just wouldn't accommo 
When USO entertain 


ment units were aboard, they gave deck 
performances fore and aft. We had a vol 


date any others 


unteer band which strolled throughout 
the ship, and we had a small daily news 
paper known as The Anderson News. 
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The Marine Detachment aboard the 
General Anderson wasn't the only de 
tachment which had extra and special 
burdens because of the embarked troops. 
ls custodian and distributor ot almost 
every tangible benefit that the Navy had 
to offer its own men at sea, the Supply 
Department cut hair, pressed clothes, 
did laundry, paid wages, sent home al 
when it was made legai 
carried beer for beach 
parties in the Pacific. But on board a 
like the General Anderson, 
the Supply Department not only had to 


lowances, and 


by regulations 
transp rt 


satisfy the needs of the ship's crew, but 
also the staggering requirements of five 
thousand hungry, thirsty, tobacco-smok 
ing, candy-chewing soldiers. That was 
quite a job. 

With a full load of troops, almost 12,- 
000 meals were served daily. Two gen- 
eral stores were operated for the sale of 
candy, cigarettes, toilet articles, hair 
slick, etc. By honest trading, with the 
mark-up determined strictly according 
to regulations, and without the use of 
slot machines, these “gyp joints” did a 
cool $400,000 business in ten trips! 

Construction and Repair was another 
department which felt the impact of the 
\rmy. Every once in a while somebody 
in the naval service comes forward with 
the suggestion that Construction and 
Repair be done away with and its work 
given back to the other shipboard de- 
partments where “nine times out of ten, 
it belongs.” No doubt this proposal was 





first made by a desperate Fir 
ant who was going crazy tryir 
out just where his responsibil 
and where they ended. 

On a troop transport they bx 
troop wasnrooms and ended IT 
lavatories. ‘On the General 
due to the constant and ove 
amount of work done on the 
the motto of Construction ar 
came to be: “Whenever your hi 
see the Doctor. When it is out 
C & R..” 

Medicine and Surgery had 
full, too. Over eighty major « 
were performed during the Gen 
derson’s wartime service. On 
appendectomies were so frequ 
it was almost necessary to issu 
bered tickets like the barbersho 
to pass the word when ready. “Lay down 
on the operating table, append 
No. 5!” 

The Gunnery Department t 
train troops for submarine and aircraft 
lookout duty. The Engineering Depart 
ment had to make fresh water to the tun: 
of some 80,000 gallons a day, and pipe it 
to fifty drinking fountains throughout 
the ship. Since most of the sweating 
was done below the waterline well! out 
of sight, the personnel of the Engineer 
ing Department were easy prey to the 
belief that none of the other departments 
appreciated their efforts—and | heard 
this plaint not only from them but from 
all others so often that I was forced t 
the conclusion quite early in the war 
that the General Anderson was run by 
eight honest, hardworking departments, 
each totally unappreciated by the oth 
seven. 

Maybe the Chaplain was the only ex 
ception. Of course, in his case there was 
this important difference—he knew that 
if what he did was not appreciated then 
and there, he would at least get suitabl 
rewarded in the great Sea Duty which 
was to come. The Gunnery Officer, the 
Supply Officer, the First Lieutenant— 
and even the Captain—could never be 
sure. 


Never a Dull Moment 


At any rate, it would be with a com 
bined sigh of relief that we would watch 
the troops go over the gangway at the 
end of each trip, hoping that they d be 
as much trouble to the enemy as the) 
had been to us. But the relief would be 
short-lived. As soon as the last offgoing 
soldier had stepped from the foot of the 
gangway, the one-way sign would be 
reversed and the first returning GI would 
step aboard. We never had a du!! mo 
ment. I hope it stays that way. 
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RUSSIA’S 
|} HIDDEN ARMY 


li. Warfare Without Rules 


s the second of two articles on 
ivities and organization of Rus 
errilla forces during World War 

It is based on captured documents 

id German Army intelligence reports 
nished the INFANTRY JouRNAL by a 
an citizen whose name we are 
lding at his own request. It has 

een rewritten by Brooks McClure, a 
Washington newspaperman and veteran 


f World War II. 


HEN the Germans first encoun- 
W tered partisans a few months 
ifter invading Russia in 1941, there was 
no reason to suspect that Soviet bands 
were a highly organized fighting force 
ipable of contributing to the defeat of 
the Wehrmacht. The Nazis already had 
had extensive experience with resistance 
movements in Western Europe—largely 
Communist-led and directed from Mos 
cow—and they thought they now knew 
what to expect. 

Before the year was out, however, par- 
tisan marauders had helped prevent a 
German victory in the Battle of Moscow, 
and later the invaders were to learn that 
{ Soviet guerrillas could not be compared 

with any other such “civilian fighters” in 
World War II. 

\s German intelligence records now 
show, the Soviet partisans were irregu- 
lars only in that they wore no standard 

torm and fought like American In- 

Other European resistance forces 

been largely ineffectual because 

were small enough to be contained 

territory hard to defend, and they 
n lacked sufficient discipline, com- 
cations and training to carry out 


be 





a > 


Two determined Soviet guerrillas armed 

t e teeth with high-powered rifles, 

|g s and grenades. (All photos with 
rticle were obtained from Sovfoto, 


an agency of the U.S.S.R.) 
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To their later chagrin, the Germans discounted the Soviet Union's par- 
tisan forces. It wasn’t until after much damage had been done that 
Hitler and his Generals realized that Communist guerrilla forces were 
highly organized with a tight chain of command running right up to 


the Kremlin, by-passing the Red Army. 





irg botag irassment But 
’ } 
Ru in part i were numerous well 
ordinated Dy superior 
severely disciplined. Al 
perated in Da ally small 
rdily mbined torces tor a 
ve } n na used dificult terrain 
killfully. The Germans could ha com 
bie ‘ ila nl I ad tin 
ot specially trained ft Ops 

| ¢ 

Nazis Discounted It 

br m tne mrst, tive (,erman (Arm, aC 
ept gd guerrilia hghting in Russia as a 
pa n ugh very lall pat of the 
cl det iM It . < nsidered ot 


campaign invols 
regular troops where the 
ittacKe! ugnt i Blitzkrieg victory he 

ns were not expected to have more 
value while the Red Army 
crushed, 


than nuisance 


. } y 
i cing 


and they were re 
garded as easy prey once the principal 
ob was done 

This was a miscalculation 


Hitler had not 


for three 
reason illowed tor the 


tubborn resistance by the 


Army 


failed to recognize the stalemate in time 


une xpected 
Russian before Moscow; he had 
to withdraw his troops to winter quarters 
with a loss, and he had 
underestimated the effect of guerrilla 
forces which played havoc with the 


minimum ot 


W ehrmacht's communications. 
(he partisan movement existed as a 
minute man” defense force long before 


World War I 


i trained reserve 


even as it exists today as 
An internal defense 
organization, it was and is today under 
the command of the MVD 
NKVD), the Russian secret police agen 
cy. The chain of command runs from 
the smallest otriad 


MVD Chief L. P 


elf. It completely avoids the army and 


formerly 


or band, through 
Beria to Stalin him 


which were 
People’s Com 
\rmed Forces in 1946. 


other military commands, 


consolidated under the 


missariat for the 


Long Tradition 


Guerrilla hghting has a long tradition 
in Russia, and many of the old folk songs 
tell of partisan heroism in other genera 
tions and centuries. Thus the first psy 
chological basis for a national partisan 
In addi- 
tion, the Russians have two prerequisites 


Oorganizavion was ¢ stablished. 


hardy, 
tenacious people capable of being rigidly 


for a successful guerrilla force 


disciplined; and swampy, wooded and 
hilly terrain with few roads, affording 
ideal cover for partisan activities. 
Capitalizing on these natural qualities 
of people and country, the Soviet lead 
ers provided for an endless training pro 
gram under ofhcers chosen for ability 
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and initiative. During the war, recruits 


from among peasants and tow nsfolk con 
stantly swelled the partisan ranks and 
rot their 


_ 
g training together with combat 


experience There was, however, a nu 


cleus of expert partisan |! hters indo 


I _ 
trinated before the war which pr wided 


: 


leadership and instruction [This cadre 


registered and prov ided 


had been trained 


’ > . 
manuals long before Russia 


i] 
was invade d 


with special 
It therefore was no improvisation 
contrary to Hitler's interpretation—w hen 
Stalin 
luly 3 


in a speech to the country on 
1941, proclaimed the partisan 
war in these words 

“In the area occupied by the enemy, 
foot and horseback 
Moreover, bands of 


partisan units on 
must be established 
saboteurs must be organized to fight hos 
tile detachments blow up bridges and 
roads, interrupt phone and telegraph 
and set and 


depots afire. In the occupied areas, in 


communications Camps 


sufferable conditions must be created 
for the enemy; you must follow him 
everywhere and annihilate his forces.” 
Hitler saw despair in these “burnt 
soil” tactics, but it soon became evident 
to the Wehrmacht if not to Der Fiihrer 
himself that they were a carefully con- 
ceived method of warfare. The order 
issued by Stalin laid down a broad pro- 
gram for partisans in areas from which 
the Russian Army retreated. It included 
the destruction of all property useful to 
the enemy, creation of a spy and propa- 
ganda network, organization of new par- 
tisan bands, establishment of concealed 





A guerrilla armed with a submachine 
gun poses in a field of ripening corn. 





bases for sustained guerrilla 
and designation of assembly 
straggling soldiers and escape 
of war. 


Partisan Successes 


Although a surprising 
sentiment by much of the Ru: 
lation in occupied areas han 
work of the partisans, the ch 
Soviet propaganda office, Los 
able to report with some justif 
July 21, 1941: “Hundreds of 
keep attacking the German ¢ 
tions. Everywhere there ar 
thousands of men sufhcientl, 
fighting the invaders. 

The next year showed mar} 
provement in both the strength 
tics of the partisans, and in A 
1942, the Politburo of the Centr 
mittee of the Communist Party 
on an elaborate expansion of 
warfare. Top partisan officers 
summoned to Moscow and put th 
intensive courses in organization 
fighting techniques. They were then re 
turned to their units either by air 
infiltration of the front lines in the 
winter of 1942, and by May of 1943 
Pravda could report that partisan activity 
had developed into a mass movement 
capable of prolonged independent mili 
tary action. Increasingly frantic calls for 
help from German units and the Nazi 
civil administration confirmed this an 
nouncement. 


Central Organization 


Behind the sensational partisan suc 
cesses was an organization which had 
solved the problem of central control for 
units of irregular size operating with a 
great deal of tactical freedom over vast 
areas. The Central Staff of the Partisan 
Movement was the high command, di 
rected by Lieutenant General Ponoma 
renko, Secretary of the Central Commit 
tee of the White Russian Socialist Soviet 
Republic. Although it was a creation ot 
the Party, the Central Staff enjoyed th 
same status as the Central Committee ot 
the Communist Party and the Sup: 
Command of the Red Army. 

Under the Central Staff were regiona 
staffs wh'ch operated at major Red Arm 
headquarters at the front. These « 
mands directed the strategic operations 
of the partisan forces beyond the fron 
and were responsible for the co 
tion of guerrilla activities with the arn 
operations. The next’ lower par 
echelon, the Operation Group, wa 
ated on the other side of the batt!e line 
and dictated general tactics in ea 
gion. Communications to the higher 
command were handled by radio, p!an¢ 
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.d runners who made their way 
the enemy lines. 
xample of a typical command 
us take the Regional Staff for 
ine Partisan Movement, at- 
the Ukraine Supreme Front 
d in the autumn of 1943. Com- 
» was Colonel General Strokatch, 
er him was this staff: 
tions: Col. Sokoloff with three 
ssistants. The colonel had an 
and 38 Douglas C-47s at his 


igence (under NKVD): Col. 

off with two staff officers, four 

ts and an interpreter section. 

| — , M: : f | » Ce : 

il: Secretary Mazuj of the Cen 
(Committee of the Communist Party 

hree assistants and an engineer 


Personnel: Handled by the Personnel 
Section of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party Central Committee. 

\dministration and Economy: Maj. 
Schinkareff with six assistants, in charge 

camps, hospitals and convalescent 
homes for partisans. 

General and Secret Staff Cunder 
NKVD): Capt. Saifer with one assist- 
ant 

Code Section (under NKVD): a 
lieutenant with four assistants. 

Cartography Division: Directed by 
Comrade Kisselyova, a woman. 

Finance Divisidn Cunder NKVD): a 
first lieutenant. 

Propaganda and Printing Division: 
Comrade Sosjura with several journal- 
ists and technicians. 

General Strokatch’s command con- 
trolled the Ukrainian Operation Group 
m the other side of the front, which had 
a corresponding organization. 


Organization of Lower Echelons 


In the lower, operational echelons, the 
basic unit was the brigade, which in turn 
divided into sections, or otrjadi. 
Sometimes the designation of regiment 
ind division occurred, but these had no 
relation to the conventional military 
strengths and, in fact, varied greatly in 
Leaders of partisan bands were in 
t cases ofhcers specially trained for 
rrilla fighting and then assigned com- 
nds in occupied areas. Occasionally, 
vever, adept civilians who assumed 
thority when bands formed were rec- 
ized as leaders, and in some instances 

n criminals became commanders. 
Political and military discipline was 
ntained in every unit through the 
of the politruk, or NKVD commis- 
The partisan politruk examined 
vcomers carefully and kept an eye on 
activities of all the guerrillas. He 
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The agency caption on this photo reads: 


“The sounds of a German lorry have been 


heard on the highwav and guerrillas of the ‘Za Rodinu’ column are ready to ‘wel 
come’ the enemy.” Their cover seems inadequate. 


would notify the NKVD to exile rela 
tives of deserters and cowards and re 
ward those of heroes. An NKVD sec 
tion for larger units provided severe pun 
ishment for violations of regulations, to 
help commanders maintain iron disci 
pline. 

Family punishment was the strongest 
weapon of the NKVD, but the secret 
police also knew the advantage of re- 
ward, as indicated in a directive captured 
by the Germans which read: 

“The connection of the partisans with 
their families is of greatest importance. 
Make the postal system known to all 
partisans. We shall send planes for the 
mail. Gather requests for searching for 
missing families with all clues to iden 
tity. We shall take all possible meas 
ures.” 

The personnel of almost every unit 
varied widely in origin. Some were as 
signed to an area and flown in at night 
over the battle front. Others included 
escaped Russian prisoners of war, de 
serted Russian legionnaires from the 
German Army and natives of the region 
who either volunteered or were terror 
ized into joining. Many women were 
among them. 

While maintaining their trade, many 
peasants and townsfolk temporarily 
fought with the partisans or helped them 
as scouts, couriers or agents. This was 
particularly true in open terrain, where 
larger bands could not find sufficient 
cover to operate and smaller units needed 
help. 

The Germans, in mapping out anti- 
partisan operations, classified guerrilla 
bands in four categories: Einzelbanditen 

individual bandits) for bands of up to 

10 men; Kleinbanden (small bands) for 
groups up to 100; Mittelbanden (me 
dium bands) for up to 400 men, and 


( srossbande nN 
than 400. 


sappers, frequently were attached to a 


large bands) for more 


Specialists teams, such as 


band tor S} ecial missions. 


Partisan Equipment 


Che equipment of the partisans was 
never standard. At the beginning of the 
Russian campaign, the clothing and arms 
of guerrillas were improvised. Later the 
partisans were able to get the latest and 
best equipment, some of it captured 
German matériel and the rest sent by the 
Americans and British. Mass fire effect 
was stressed as was individual marks 
manship and proficiency with all arms. 
Usual equipment included submachine 
guns, light machine guns, mines, mor 
tars and _ small-caliber, 
cannon. 


armor-piercing 
Explosives were abundantly 
supplied and used throughout the opera 
tions. 

he guerrillas had no special uniform, 
although they did not hesitate to wear 
Red Army clothes if they could get 
them. They also dressed in odds and 
ends of civilian clothes and parts of Ger 
man uniforms. Sometimes they dis 
guised themselves as German soldiers. 

lransportation was makeshift, with 
pack animals, wagons and_ occasional 
automobiles being used. Sometimes the 
inhabitants of whole villages were im 
pressed as bearers. Prisoners also were 
used and often killed when their job 
was done. 


Supply System 


Partisans usually lived off the country 
and at first resorted to wide-scale robbery 
to get provisions. When the staff com- 
mands decided to try winning over the 
unfriendly populace, however, the guer 
rillas were ordered to pay when possible 


for food. Violators of this regulation 
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wage guerrilla war 


politic S. 


wage guerrilla War 
* 


adec juate 


Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Airplane and the Tommy Gun 


Indeed one might say that while guerrilla warfare is an old method of 
dealing with organized forces, which have superior weapons, the Commu- 
nists are the first who have ever been well prepared in time of peace to 
The Communist cells, the fifth columns, the partisan 
bands, the fellow travelers, the tactics of sabotage at critical points, the 
general atmosphere of secrecy and terrorism, are the guerrilla method in 


If, as Clausewitz put it, war is the continuation of politics with a mixture 
of other means, guerrilla war is the continuation of Communist politics. In 
occupied Europe and during the German invasion of Russia in 1941, the 
Soviet government and the Communists showed that they knew how to 


- 


lherefore, | suggest that the strategists and planners of war by strategic 
air power need to study something more than whether bombers, radar, 
proximity fuses, and other instruments of air power are technologically 
They need to study the little bands of men with tommy guns 
who, conducting guerrilla warfare, may be able to by pass the air offensive. 
For it may well be that guerrilla warfare is to mechanized warfare what 
jiu-jitsu is to osthodox pugilism.—Watter LippMANN IN THE Jucy, 1949, 





were severely punished. As the move 
ment expanded, planes operating at 
night brought in food supplied by the 
Americans. [The Soviet civil air service 
was used on these missions, dropping 
provisions at prearranged points. 

Larger partisan camps, sheltered by 
dense woods, had facilities for butcher 
ing, baking and repairing arms. Hos 
pitals were set up and reserve stores of 
food and ammunition were buried and 
camouflaged in the surrounding area. 

In some cases, when partisans were 
able to stay in one locality for a long 
time, they set up an administration of 
their own, enlisted recruits, formed new 
units and conducted regular military 
training. 


Training and Tactics 


[he plans and training function of 
the partisan movement was an extensive 
one, with a steady stream of publications 
and radio talks refreshing the guerrilla 
fighter on his earlier training and offer- 
ing new ideas developed in the field. 
During the war a series of special parti- 
san manuals were printed, including 
“Notebook for Partisans,” “Handbook for 
Partisans,” “Instructions of the Central 
Staff of the Partisan Movement,” the 
“Comrade of the Partisan” and even 
“Technical Instructions of the People’s 
Commissariat of Defense.” 

[hese publications were supple- 
mented with radio talks and personal 
appearances by Red Army officers and 
noncoms who lectured on their special- 
ties. 
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Although many of the bands were 
formed on a “choose-up” basis, the Cen 
tral Staff tried to bring all units up to a 
minimum fighting standard with the 
infusion of men trained at partisan 
schools far behind the Russian line:. 
Some of these men reached ‘their a 
signed units by sneaking through the 
German lines where marshes, dense for- 
ests or rough ground offered good con- 
cealment. The others were dropped be- 
hind the lines by parachute at night. 
For this purpose, four types of planes 
were used: 


U-2, carrying three passengers 

R-5, carrying three passengers 

Douglas C-47, carrying 22. passen- 
gers 

MBR-2, a seaplane used in lake 
country. 


Scant attention was paid to technique 
in making the jumps, and injuries were 
common. The jumps were usually made 
from altitudes of 1,000 to 1,300 feet and 
the margin of safety was narrow. Often 
an apprehensive partisan would hesitate 
as he looked down at his uncertain fu- 
ture. He was thereupon thrown out of 
the plane, but not without a brotherly 
parting kiss from the jump officer. 

A whistle or animal call by the leader 
summoned the landed partisans who, 
whenever possible, carried their para- 
chutes for later use as tents and shelters. 
After assembling, the guerrillas moved 
off some distance—usually not more than 
a mile or two because of the injured who 


had to be carried—and established a de- 





fensive position. Extra weapon 


nition and food were immediat: an 
and camouflaged. _ 

Permanent camp sites for la: nits 
were carefully chosen for con ent 
inaccessibility to the enemy, bil. 
ity and quick route of escape. i 
stallations studded the partisan be 
hind the German lines in mar im 
passable woods, gorges and hid V 


erns. They were usually prot } 
mine fields, strategically place 
vation posts and weapons emplac 

Smaller units, on the other 


nd, 
made practically no defensive prepara. 
tions for their camps, relying instead on 


concealment, an alert guard and mobility 
for escape if attacked. 

It was SOP in all cases to establish 
one or two alternate camps some distance 
from the existing position and stock them 
with arms and provisions. Outposts were 
arranged in depth and were mutually 
supporting. When a region had a heavy 
concentration of partisan units, an effort 


was made to arrange smaller camps as 
outposts in turn for bigger installations, 
and defensive reconnaissance extended 
to nearby towns where friendly civilians 
helped provide an effective warning 
service. 


Deployment 


Partisan forces were deployed so as to 
provide maximum security and offensive 
strength while offering as small and 
elusive target as possible on the defense. 
Like bits of mercury, the guerrilla bands 
could combine quickly into a large force 
for a single mission and then, just as 
swiftly, split into a score of parts and 
melt away when the Germans took coun 
teraction. The basic theory of defense 
was to avoid grappling with the enemy in 
a conventional test of strength; mobility 
and flexibility were the strongest tactical 
qualities of the partisans. On the offen- 
sive, the rule was to attack repeatedly 
and relentlessly. 

The Russian guerrilla forces marched 
usually at night under the strictest disci- 
pline. Strong security was maintained 
and the route of march was carefully 
plotted through difficult country, using 
little-known roads and crossing rivers at 
remote fords. Constant use of the same 
route, however, trapped partisan bands 
on many occasions. The Germans 
learned that guerrillas followed what 
they called a Bandenwechsel—W ec hsel 
being the usual path taken by big game 
—and they ambushed partisan forces on 
-he march. 

In unfamiliar terrain, the partisans 
marked their route for bands following 
behind by simple and unobtrusive signs, 
such as cracked twigs or blades of grass, 
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,imal scents or small stones ar- 
show directions. Whenever 
owever, they used visual con- 
en bands on the march. 


Reconnaissance 


,aissance and spying were the 
of successful partisan opera- 
leed, these were an end product 
w the guerrillas provided much 
intelligence data to the Red 
Some of the information was 
| by scouting by the bands them- 
ut the greatest bulk was sup- 
a well-organized espionage net 

1ong nonpartisan Russians. 
nstant stream of news flowed 
nnumerable peasants and work- 
ind from spies among the Hilfs- 
members of Russian volunteer 
under German command. _Infor- 
including the most trivial occur- 
rences, was analyzed by trained NKVD 
ntelligence officers with the partisans. 
Often the most valuable data came 
rom pretty girls, old women and chil- 
who won the confidence of Ger- 
made exhaustive reports of 
conversations. For purely tactical infor- 
partisan scouts disguised as 
townspeople, peasants going to market 
and even as German soldiers were gen- 
Tapping of telephone lines 
was common, and partisan spies even 
inswered unheeded calls to try to get 

information. 


mans and 


mation, 


erally used. 


Russian-language newspapers run by 
the Germans frequently conveyed hid- 
den messages, and small children were 
used as unsuspected couriers from town 
to town, and eventually to partisan 
camps, after the Germans had attempted 
to regulate all adult travel. 

[he NKVD politruks were constantly 
on guard against spies in the partisan 
ranks and others who provided mislead- 
ing or erroneous information. In order 
to combat false reports and trap German 
agents, the Central Staff of the Partisan 
Movement prepared a form divided into 
21 sections and containing 172 questions 

» be answered by partisans collecting 
intelligence. The questions were so 
worded as to draw out all possible infor- 
mation, test the powers of observation 
nd reliability of the reporter, and trap 

in inconsistencies. 


Intelligence 
wer partisan staffs added many of 
own questions to cover local condi- 
and the total mass of paper work 
ied to mire down the most cunning 
The questionnaires and supple- 
tal interrogation were handled by 
NKVD politruk, especially trained 
the task. Upon him rested the. final 
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responsibility of sifting out only the 
reliable information for use by the parti 
sans and the Red Army. 

Once equipped with all the data that 
could be collected through the spy sys 
tem and military reconnaissance, the 
partisans acted with exceptional daring 
—“courage touching insolence” as the 
“Comrade of the Partisan” once charac- 
terized it. Surprise assaults were made on 
kitchens, quarters, small troop units, in 
dividual soldiers, transport trains, supply 
columns and straggling vehicles. The 
watchword was set forth in the manual: 

“Attack by surprise, using unexpected, 
bold strokes.’ 

Demolition also was an important job 
for the guerrillas. Roads, and 
railroad tracks were blown up together 
with any kind of depot or installation 
useful to the enemy. 


bridges 


Vehicle and anti 
personnel mines were laid in quantities 
along German supply routes to hamper 
enemy operations further. 
Communications were a constant tar 
get. All the common tricks for cutting 
lines were described in the “Comrade of 
the Partisan” and other handbooks: Cut 


ting sections out of phone lines, felling 


trees across overhead construction, short 
ing out power lines, driving pins through 
insulation to make trouble-shooting dif 


A mobile column of partisans sweeps across open country on the Odessa front 
arms appear to be German Kar. 98's of 1918 vintage. 


heult and ambushing signalmen sent out 
to repair cut lines. 


Sabotage 


Another phase of partisan activities in 
volved the sabotage of war industry fat 
behind the German lines. General Stro 
katch, chief of the Ukrainian partisan 
staff, emphasized the importance of this 
work in an August 2, 1943 
“Destruction of industrial works in the 
rear ot the 


order on 


enemy, 
Army, 


particularly ge 
serving the is the main task « 
combat.” 

Che partisan campaign of terror was 
flexible enough to make 
versal. 


its effect uni 
Those Russians who assisted the 
Germans in administration of occupied 
areas or even passively accepted the rule 
of the invaders were hounded unmerci 


fully. 


ture also was used to frighten the popu 


Murders were common, and tor 


lace 
With the Hilfswillige 


tors of all—the approach was different. 


the worst tral 


While partisans would not hesitate to 
kill these Russian volunteers of the Ger 
man Army, the propaganda tactic was 
this: “For the last time we 
chance to 


give you a 


atone tor your 


Kill your 


and come over to the partisans with your 


crime against 


the country. German leaders 


Che 
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A partisan bivovac in a forest not far from Moscow. The agency caption says the 
newspaper was dropped to the partisans from an airplane. 


weapons in your hands! 


Attack! Attack! Attack! 


In attempting to summarize guerrilla 
activity into a creed, the “Comrade of 
the Partisan” had this to say: “Enumerat 
ing all sorts of partisan combat is impos- 
sible. But think of one thing: The fun- 
damental law of the partisans Is attack, 
attack and attack again! If you act half 
heartedly and stick to your place, you 
will waste your strength to no purpose 
and deliver yourself to the enemy. Re 
solve an offensive activity—these are the 
pledges of success in the partisan war!” 

Che offensive spirit was not lacking, 
and the NKVD politruk was there to be 
sure it was not. The partisans attacked 
with a ferocious zeal and, while they 
usually avoided a fight with a superior 
enemy, they battled stubbornly against 
all odds when cornered. 

Che manual was explicit on the way 
to conduct a partisan attack. The first 
rule was to take advantage of any oppor 
tunity for surprise or ambush, and design 
the whole operation accordingly. When 
the target—a town, enemy garrison, radio 
station, airfield, motor pool or any other 
kind of installation—was chosen, the 
initial requirement was careful recon- 
Che objective was located on 
maps, and all possible information on 


naissance 


troop strength, location of heavy weap- 
ons, guards and vulnerable points was 
collected for briefing the raiders. 

he leader of the band then drew up 
1 detailed scheme of attack, assigning 
men to specific tasks and drilling them 
until they were prepared for every fore- 
seeable development. Each man was 
given all the information needed for his 
mission, and the group was assigned one 
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or more covered routes of advance to 
exploit the surprise element to the ut- 
most. 

Since most attacks were made at night 
and the covered route of approach fre- 
quently was through woods, dense brush 
and swamps, it was necessary to acquaint 
every man with the terrain in detail. 
[his was done both by map study and 
inspection of the ground itself where 
feasible. Again, friendly compatriots at 
the objective often provided valuable 
information on surrounding terrain as 
well as a plan of the installation itself. 


Method of Attack 

Considering the difficulty of the ap- 
proach march, special care was needed 
to plan a simultaneous attack from all 
sides of the objective. Standard tactics 
called for a surprise assault at a given 
signal, with ofhcers’ quarters and weap- 
ons emplacements as the initial objective. 
Heavy firing from all sides helped create 
the impression that a much larger force 
was actually involved and that the in- 
stallation was hopelessly surrounded. 
Arrangements were made just before the 
attack to cut all the installation’s com- 
munications with the outside, and this 
had both a tactical and psychological 
effect. 

Partisans used plenty of ammunition 
and hand grenades in the attack, which 
almost always was timed just before 
dawn. The enemy was confused and 
disorganized after the first encounter and 
then, as day began breaking, the parti- 
sans could see enough to complete 
wrecking the installation, mop up any 
remaining force capable of pursuit and 
escape by prearranged routes. Slightly 
wounded partisans were carried away, 


while those badly hurt were s Pris 
oners were taken only for inte: oa; 


and then shot. ‘ 

On the subject of preparin -— 
bush, the partisan manual is illy 
dramatic. 

“Small groups of partisans, six 
to eight men to each, are lying 
for the enemy in a thicket, i: od 
joining the roads, in roadsic hes 
covered with brambles,” the “Co: f 
the Partisan” envisions. “Hide self 
well so the enemy can’t find you se 
for an ambush a spot offering a ¢ ire 
zone toward the road. 

“Look! The enemy appears! | m 
come within 20, even 10 mete und 
then suddenly fire with rifles, machine 
guns and hand grenades. The enemy 


must not have time to use his firearms 
After that, if necessary, start fighting 
hand-to-hand! Push with your side arm! 
Beat with your spade! Strike with your 
rifle butt! Stab with your knife! Don’t 
let the enemy take the initiative for even 
a moment.” 

The manual urges the use of grenades 
against vehicles but notes that road am 
bushes are generally successful only dur 
ing the day because “at nightfall the 
Germans stop the traffic on roads. The 
cowardly fascists are afraid of partisans!” 

“If you make such raids without use 
less noise—without unnecessary shoot 
ing, explosions, shrieking—they will be 
even more efficient than the kind just 
described,” the instructions continue. 
“In this case you can use a small-bore 
weapon which makes little noise. You 
can wound a driver and his companion, 
then kill them noiselessly with the cold 
arm.” 

In such a way, the manual points out, 
nearby German forces are less likely to 
be attracted and go to the aid of the at 
tacked column. The partisans, then, have 
time to unload the trucks and carry the 
supplies away. 

When the initiative was with the 
enemy, the partisans behaved according 
to their strength and mission of the 
moment. Larger bands usually fought 
back when surprised if they thought 
they were a match for the German force. 
Smaller groups retired quickly, especially 
if they feared being surrounded. \\ hen 
trapped, their standing order was to al 
tack repeatedly in hope of finding 
weak point in the enemy line throug 
which to force an escape. Often the « 
rain was such that individuals and smal! 
groups of partisans could filter out of th 
trap and hide in swamps, caves or cense 
brush until the enemy withdrew. 


Terroristic Methods 


: the 
German intelligence reports show the 
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co be as cruel as he was re- 
and intrepid. Part of the guer- 
“lla , of terror, used as a weapon 
“A ' logical warfare, called for tor- 
‘ wrisoners. Wounded and cap- 
rmans and collaborators were 


jicemboweled, blinded, castrated and 
i mutilated. This phase of the 
part program was carried out under 
the ction and supervision of the 
NKVD politruk, according to the Wehr- 
nhac 

[he purpose of this brutality was to 
paralyze the enemy with fright and hor- 
ror, and it amply succeeded. Not only 
were collaborators terrorized into turn- 
ing against the Germans, but Nazi 


troops themselves developed a mortal 
fear of the partisans. Word of this tor- 
ture, as well as of the cruel winters and 
savage fighting quality of the Russian 
\rmy, reached deep into the western 
front, and some soldiers killed them- 
selves on being notified of a transfer to 
the East. The stories about the partisans 
could hardly have been exaggerated, for 
the Germans found evidence of can- 
nibalism in guerrilla camps—the alterna- 
tive of starvation. 

The Wehrmacht classed all partisan 
activity as “illegal,” although no part of 
it—including the torture—actually was 
outlawed. The Soviet Union had refused 
to be obligated under The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, setting up rules of 
warfare, and today subscribes to no 
treaty restricting them in their weapons 
or combat methods. The natural law of 
retaliation, then, is the only possible 
limiting factor. 

Camouflage was an art which the Ger- 
mans themselves developed extensively, 
and yet the partisans added a few tricks 
of their own. They cleverly concealed 
their camps, positions and depots, and 
hid themselves readily in any surround- 
ings. They covered up traces even in 
snow and used animal scents to mislead 
the enemy. 

However crafty and capable the parti- 
sans were, though, they had some quali- 
ties which gave the NKVD headaches. 
Despite the practice of punishing rela- 
tives of partisans who misbehaved, 
many serious infractions of discipline 
were reported in partisan dispatches in- 
tercepted by the Germans. Drinking 
ften led to sexual outrages and violence 
against Russian civilians which, par- 

larly early in the war, increased the 
popularity of the Germans in the occu- 
ied areas. A strange inconsistency of 

| sometimes caused guerrillas to 
ic and even revolt on the slightest 
lequacy of a leader, although with 
er direction the same men fought 
ely and showed indifference to their 
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fate when captured. When the Ger- 
mans finally used specially conditioned 
troops to root out the partisans toward 
the end of the war, they found the Rus- 
sians often unable to cope with their 
discipline and tactics if the strengths 
were anything like equal. 


German Measures Against Partisans 


Hitler at first ignored the partisan 
movement because he thought it was 
unimportant. Later, when he began to 
appreciate the effect of this arm of Rus- 
sia’s defense, he ignored it because there 
was no room in his strategic plans for 
such a distraction. As if to master the 
problem with mere will power, he ban 
ished it by refusing to believe it existed. 
The term “partisan war” was barred 
from the ofhcial language, and there 
were no “partisans,” only “bands.” 

When measures had to be taken 
against the partisans, these were assigned 
the name of Bandenabwehr, defense 
against bands. And although the opera 
tions expanded to vast proportions under 
the command of one of the most ruthless 
and capable Nazi leaders, the name re- 
mained. 

Heinrich Himmler, head of the Ges- 
tapo and creator of the Waffen-SS, was 
put in charge of all antipartisan opera- 
tions except those in the zone extending 
from the front to the occupation com- 
mand, where the army provided its own 
protection. Hitler apparently was con- 
fident that Himmler’s ruthless efficiency 
would wipe out the partisan menace, but 
his choice was prompted by other con- 
siderations as well. 

The Germans, with cocky self-assur- 
ance, had set up a civil administration in 
occupied Russia shortly after the inva- 
sion—much too soon. Reestablishing 
army control in the rear areas, at that late 
date, even for so vital a job as combating 
the partisan menace, would have been 
an admission of failure. It was a matter 
of prestige to fight the guerrilla menace 
with “police” instead of troops. 

Making antipartisan operations a re- 
sponsibility of the Nazi Party instead of 
the army proved to be a grave mistake 
even before the guerrillas succeeded in 
disrupting the entire German communi- 
cations system. The brutal measures used 
by Himmler did no harm to the partisans 
and made enemies of the friendly Rus- 
sians who became victims of mass re- 
prisals. 


German Failure 


Furthermore, the organization had 
practically no competent leaders aside 
from the Gestapo chief himself. If 
Himmler had selected a capable SS gen- 
eral and a force of elite Nazi troops for 
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PARTISAN TACTICS IN THE 
WAR OF WORDS 


Never missing a chance for propa 
ganda, the Soviet Union early in the 
war handed the partisans the job of 
winning the support of Russians in 
the occupied areas with a battle of 
words. 

Prime Minister Stalin gave his 
blessing to this psychological warfare 
mission in a speech November 7 
1941. “Partisans,” he said, “your 
duty is not only to fight the enemy 
virtuously and respectably, but also 
to enthuse all working people in the 
fight.” 

The ruthless methods used by the 
guerrillas in fighting the enemy 
both German and Russian—had little 
virtue for propaganda purposes, at 
least at first, but the project of win 
ning over support by argument 
thrived as a separate enterprise. Par 
tisans worked with Communist Party 
committees operating underground in 
the occupied areas to print and dis 
tribute pamphlets. The smallest guer 
rilla band hidden in the woods had 
a special knapsack press. 

In addition to printed and radio 
propaganda, the partisans and Party 
workers arranged regular meetings in 
villages where slides and even movies 
were shown. Special lightweight 
projectors and manual dynamos were 
provided for use in partisan camps 
and isolated villages to assist in po 
litical orientation. 

The partisans achieved the ulti 
mate in toe when they arranged 
song and dance festivals in occupied 
towns, featuring artists either smug 
gled through the lines or flown from 
Moscow. 

A German study of the propa 
ganda line showed that all efforts 
were designed to convince the people 

who had displayed alarming friend 
liness toward the invader—that Stalin 
himself had come to realize the fail 
ings of prewar Soviet bureaucrats and 
promised a new order when the 
Germans were driven from the coun 
try. After a victory, a new and very 
happy life would begin. 

This approach not only sought to 
assure the people of a brighter future 
under an enlightened government, 
but strove to provide a bridge by 
which dissidents who had exposed 
themselves as traitors could return to 
the fold without fear of liquidation. 
Stalin was confessing his sin in hope 
of exacting penitence from pro 
German Russians for theirs. 

It is impossible to say how success 
ful this campaign was. The goal ulti 
mately was achieved—thousands of 
collaborators sought Stalin’s forgive 
ness—but only after the Germans 
had shown themselves unable to pro 
tect their friends, Nazi civil admin 
istrators alienated the Russians by 
mistreatment, and the progress of the 
war demonstrated that the Germans 
could not win. 
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the job, it is possible the guerrilla warfare 
could at least have been checked in 1943. 
But he chose instead a team of political 
favorites who were unable to organize 
and direct effective operations. Except 
for a few isolated cases, such as the police 
commander at Minsk, the regional chiefs 
failed completely. 

Himmler set up under his immediate 
command a staff organization known as 
“Chief of the Units Fighting Partisans” 
and put at its head a Nazi bureaucrat 
with the rank of police general. This 
agency became little more than a clear- 
inghouse for squabbles and jealousies 
among the SS, the party hierarchy and 
the Wehrmacht command. 

The intelligence and operations work 
of the staff was of little value, in contrast 
to the performance of army units as- 
signed to combat guerrillas in forward 
areas. The army general staff painstak- 
ingly collected accurate data on partisan 
activities and took prompt countermeas- 
ures. Daily reports were issued, positions 
were constantly plotted on_ situation 
maps and background information was 
provided regularly to troops. 

Strategic plans of the partisans were 
anticipated through the study of monthly 
surveys of their operations, captured 
documents and interrogation of prison- 
ers. One monthly army paper, Nach- 
richten iiber den Bandenkrieg, carried 
translations of partisan documents as 
well as summarizing intelligence data 
and providing hints on tactics. 

The Wehrmacht gave consideration 
to how captured partisans should be 
treated. Russian guerrilla fighting was 
branded as illegal by the Germans, who 
pointed to the terms of The Hague Con- 
vention. The partisans among other 
things wore no “distinct” badges which 
can be seen from a distance and there- 
fore, in the opinion of the Germans, did 
not qualify for treatment as prisoners of 
war. 

On the other hand, Soviet Russia did 
not agree to abide by any agreement on 
conduct of land warfare, and the issue 
was complicated by two other factors: 
C1) Stalin regarded any Russian who 
surrendered as a traitor not worth sav- 
ing, and (2) many of the captured parti- 
sans were found to have been impressed 
into service against their will. 

Unit commanders continually pressed 
headquarters for an SOP on handling 
partisan prisoners, and finally the army 
and Himmler agreed to a policy in Au- 
gust of 1943. It provided that partisans 
generally would be treated as prisoners 
of war, except when they were caught 
wearing German uniforms. Such “spies” 
would be shot, but only under order of 
an officer with rank of division com- 
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mander or above. Deserters, regardless 
of their dress, were to be spared. 

The army made appreciable progress 
in its antipartisan campaign. After a 
while it was able to keep a zone 40 kilo- 
meters back from the front clear of large 
guerrilla units. But in the rear areas the 
situation grew steadily worse. Himmler’s 
police made no headway against the par- 
tisans, and Nazi corruption and inepti- 
tude created a hostile force in every 
town. All physical security for the Rus- 
sians disappeared, and a growing black 
market made living still harder. 


Partisan Propaganda 

At the same time, the partisans were 
exploiting these difficulties in their prop- 
aganda appeals. They taunted the police 
by ridiculing their failure, bringing more 
bitter reprisals against helpless civilians, 
and they also capitalized on the split be- 
tween the army and Himmler’s organi- 
zation to show the enemy's weakness. 

The Gestapo force managed to form 
a few Jagdkommandos, or hunting 
groups, but these proved too weak to 
make any impression on the partisans. 
As failures mounted and the guerrillas 
grew stronger and bolder, a more am- 
bitious undertaking or Grossunterneh- 
men was attempted. Strong forces, well 
armed and equipped, were put into the 
field, but these were no match for the 
Russians. Even when they trapped a 
band, they seldom crushed it, and 
losses were heavy. 

Valuable lessons were learned by both 
the rear-zone police and the army's anti- 
partisan forces, and a huge mass of re- 
ports from both quarters accumulated 
over the years. But these were filed 
without attracting attention until the 
fall of 1944, when at last the Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht, or army high 
command, and Himmler’s organization 
began cooperating in a final attempt to 
stop the partisans. A valuable manual 
for fighting guerrillas resulted called 
Bandenbekampfung, Attack on Bands. 

Too late, a clear policy extending from 
staff organization to squad tactics was 
laid down. Bandenbekampfung cited the 
need for a single commander for all anti- 
guerrilla operations, and urged imitation 
of the partisans’ methods in fighting 
them. It called for small, powerful units 
trained and outfitted at Jagdkommandos 
to live and fight like guerrillas. It stressed 
attack by surprise, ambush and rclent- 
less pursuit as the only means of combat- 
ing the enemy. 

“The fighting of bands is no second- 
rate fight,” the book cautioned. “It re- 
quires soldiers who are particularly agile, 
cunning, fighting like hunters, hardened 


and frugal. Only continuous vigilance 





protects troops from serious cas 


Cs. 
“A hunting section should jot jp 
smaller than a platoon nor stro 


: than 

a company. Fights with super: - forces 
should be avoided.” 

Emphasizing that antipartis:. per, 

tions are a great hunt for a stron. crafty 


and deadly enemy, the manu.| said. 
“Hunting is an intensified, inde! .:igable 
kind of pursuit; its aim is outr 


Ling, 
bringing to a stand and crushin: cap 
turing the prey.” 

The key tactic in all antipartisin op 
erations is known in German by « vi id 
hunting term, Kesseltreiben. {Kessel 


means either kettle or circle, and the firs, 
object of the hunt is to encircle the prey 
Treiben means to beat, signifying both 
the scaring of game into a trap and the 
mortal battle which follows. 

The Germans issued a supplemental 
booklet, Merkblatt fiir Bandenbekamp 
fung or “Booklet on How to Fight 
Bands,” which dealt with air support for 
the Jagdkommandos. It covered bomb 
ing, reconnaissance, tactical assistance, 
parachute supply, evacuation of wound 
ed and distribution of propaganda. 

The German forces, both military and 
police, had only a short time to use the 
practical information which was brought 
together finally in manual form. As a 
last resort, even in the face of greater 
pressure than ever from the Red Army, 
the Wehrmacht had to divert substantial 
strength to fight the enemy in the rear. 
The partisans had succeeded in one 
more principal objective by this relieving 
the pres: ure at the front, and even then 
escaped serious harm. They were too 
strong, the Germans were too exhausted 
and demoralized, and the war was nearly 
over. 

Probably Hitler's greatest tribute to 
the partisans was paid when the war had 
been lost. Casting about for some way to 
delay Germany's certain defeat, he called 
on the civilians who remained at home 
to take up arms as guerrillas. The pa- 
thetic Wehrwolf campaign never ma- 
terialized, but the disorganized mass of 
old men, women and children who were 
to hold the final line of defense had a 
special guidebook: “Guerrillas—Hints 
for Hunting Units.” 

Here was an outline of the partisan 
tactics used so effectively against the 
Germans in Russia, but combined with 
a curious defeatism and undertone of 
despair: 

“Without any clear political aim the 
guerrilla, even if skillfully led in action, 
can have only temporary success. Last- 
ing results can be expected only if mili- 
tary and political forces are strong 
enough to make the most of guerrilla 
accomplishments.” 
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Yardstick for Success 
By Colonel H. J. Matchett 








Yo 


moted ahead of Major Whosit? 
Wi Lieutenant Colonel A selected 
tor mportant staff assignment rather 
eutenant Colonel B? Is it the ef- 
ficiency report which brings promotion 
» Colonel A and denies it to Colonel B? 


VW THY is Major Dumbjohn pro- 


Were we to accept cocktail hour ex- 
lanations we would dismiss the subject 
writ! yne word, “luck,” then call for a 


“It is not what you know, 


renil and sigh, ; \ 
hat is soothing 


but who you know.” 
syrup to the old man who bemoans his 
fate at the “wailing wall.” But what is 
the vardstick for success? 

Beginning with 1933, selections for 
| eovennwostn and the War College were 
made by analyzing efficiency reports. 
[his method was a solution, but it was 
not an approved one. Then came the 
war and the necessity for instant and tre- 
mendous expansion. The efficiency re- 
port system was extended to cover pro- 
motions and assignments to key positions. 

[he necessity for rapid-fire promotion 
ind assignment created many difficulties. 
Efficiency reports were frequently inac 
curate and consequently failed to reflect 
the true qualifications of the individual; 
the availability of an officer at a particu- 
lar time was often a primary considera- 
tion; frequently, age was the determining 
factor; the wishes of a commander could 
not be disregarded. “Superior” on an 
eficiency report no longer followed the 
Webster definition. 

| once heard General Bradley say, 
“My success depends upon my subordi- 
nates.” He was right. And for that rea- 
son, in selecting officers for key jobs, the 
commander wants to know one thing: 
“Is this officer the best man for the job?” 
Because the old annual efficiency report 
failed to answer this question, it failed 
as a means of valuation to the man 
charged with making the selection. 
Uherefore, the efficiency report system 
had to be abandoned, and every com- 
mander, consciously or unconsciously, 

‘lved a system of his own 

| have no crystal ball with which to 
ee into the mind of every individual 

| determine his formula. I am a con- 

vative gambler, but I am willing to 

er that his formula if reduced to 

ting, would follow pretty much the 
eral pattern I give below. 
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Personality. Will he work harmoni 
ously with others? Is he respected and 
liked by his associates? Has he the moral 
courage to act in the best interests of the 
command regardless of his own fate? 
Will he be loyal to the commander and 
to the command as a whole under any 
and all circumstances? In short, has he a 
personality that will make him an asset? 

Every man seeks to surround himself 
with friendly people. Unless you can 
establish friendly working relations with 
your associates, your tenure of office in 
a key position will be short. While the 
ability to make friends is number one on 
my list, it must not be confused with 
bootlicking. A desirable personality se 
cures respect and friendship; bootlicking 
secures favor only. 

Chance. There can be no doubt that 
chance, availability, the man on the spot, 
or whatever you wish to call it, plays an 
important role in opportunity. Chance 
is a two-edged sword; it may work either 
for or against you. You get the job be 

cause, by chance, the number one choice 
is not readily available. You lose the job 
because you are not known. A change in 
commanders opens the door for one and 
closes it for another. 

Common Sense. Does he see prob- 
lems from a logical and practical view 
point? Can he separate the wheat from 
the chaff and come up with a workable 
solution? Is his line of reasoning in 
volved and cumbersome, or simple and 
direct? Common sense is uncommon. 

Good Health. | place this high on my 
yardstick. Age must be included under 
good health, for it has a definite bearing 
on a man’s physical and mental stamina. 
Age and a tendency to poor health natu 
rally limit both phy sical and mental 
exertion. And there is always the possi- 
bility that, when the going is rough, 
someone else may have to take over. War 
is said to be a young man’s game, but 
there are exceptions. Many are not 
chosen solely because of health or age. 

Industry. This can be resolved into 
the questions, “Will he work?” or, “Is he 
lazy?” “Will he stick on the job until it 
is completed, or is he satisfied with par- 
tial results?” Under the stress and strain 
of war, will he say, “That is good 
enough. Let it go.” 

Will he work only when his interest 


is sufficiently aroused, or will he work if 
the task assigned is distasteful? 
Professional Knowledge. While this is 
a must, | have placed it last on my yard 
stick. Some of the greatest authorities 
and recognized experts in our profes 
sion have failed to obtain high command 
and important assignments. [hey must 
be lacking in some of the other attributes 
that I have listed. Professional knowl 
edge alone is not the key to success. In 
fact, we can conclude that professional 
knowledge is not of number one im 
portance. 
this fact. In choosing young college 
’ them 


Large corporations recognize 
graduates, they do not confine 
selves to scholastic attainments. 

Here, | have my yardstick for success. 
Notice that I have placed personality 
number one. Its importance overshad 
ows and permeates all other factors. For 
if personality is a minus quantity, a posi 
tive result cannot be secured. | have ap 
plied this yardstick against the great lead- 
ers of this war. I have applied it against 
those who failed of selection. | am con 
vinced that it is sound. Apply this yard 
stick to those whom you know. It may 
tell you “Why they selected John Doe.’ 
\p ply it to yourself. 

Any method of evaluation which fails 
to place in proper perspective personal 
ity, common sense, good health, industry 
and professional knowledge will be of 
little value. On the other hand, these 
observations are valueless unless they 
can be applied to the betterment of the 
individual, which in turn reacts to the 
best interests of the Army. 

\ great deal can be done by the junior 
officer to place himself high on the yard 
stick. He can cultivate a desirable per 
sonality. He can strive to develop the 
gift “to see ourselves as others see us.” 
A study of the psychology of leadership 
will pay dividends. 

He can even do something about 
chance. He can seek positions where he 
may gain added experience and broaden 
his opportunities for development. He 
can set up for himself a tentative pro 
gram for the future, amending it from 
time to time as conditions change. 

He can develop and improve his com 
mon sense. A study of logic might well 
be included in this curriculum. 

He can do something to maintain 
himself in good health. 

He can be industrious. Not the indus 
try that is busy flying around in circles 
and accomplishing nothing, but planned 
and organized industry. 

He can most certainly improve his 
professional knowledge. The acquisition 
of increased professional knowledge need 
not, nor should it be, confined solelv to 
the time spent in the Army schools. 
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Where Is Our Tactical Air 


Power? 






By Lieutenant Colonel W. R. Kintner 


At the time of going to press it was 
learned (see page 30) that General Devers 
had successfully convinced the Air Force 
to put more effort into the building of a 
tacticai air force. Tne Eprrors. 


N modern warfare tactical air forces 

are an integral part of the over-all 
mechanism thz at ens ibles an army to de- 
stroy an enemy's ground forces and gain 
ground. W ithout the support of tactical 
air forces a modern army is severely 
penalized and can hardly hope for vic 
tory over an enemy which has a strong 
tactical air force. There is, 1 believe, 
enough evidence available to assert that 
the ULS. is failing to develop a tactical 
air force that the Army must have in the 
event of another war. 

[he relatively low priority given tac- 
tical air support by the Air Force ham- 
strings the Army and may hobble our 
national policy. What military force 
other than an army can protect the free 
nations of Europe? Their protection 
seems to be the major purpose of Ameri- 
can participation in a North Atlantic 
agreement, and it is obvious that our 
military contribution must include land 
forces and supporting air forces. No 
amount of military sophistry can wave 
away the importance of the Army's mis- 
sion both in supporting our foreign pol 
icy and in securing bases essential to air 
or naval operations. 


Advanced Bases Still Needed 


Realistic airmen (in contrast to air- 
power-alone enthusiasts) concede that 
the success of strategic air war hinges on 
the Army's ability to seize and protect 
advanced bases from which the Air 
Force can operate. An article in the Air 
University Quarterly Review stated that 
while the Air Force would welcome 
emancipation from advanced bases, yet 
the price of such a method of intercon- 
tinental bombardment “will continue to 
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be extremely high in the measurable 
future” and even when long-range bomb- 
carrying aircraft are developed “it would 
be likely to remain much more economi- 
cal in material, and therefore more efh- 
cient, to operate from nearer bases.” 

One of the prime requisites of a suc- 

cessful strategy is flexibility. If, because 
the Air Force confines itself to question- 
able intercontinental bombardment, the 
Army is unable to seize and secure bases 
on the rimland of Europe and Asia, 
American strategy will be anything but 
flexible. If bases are to be secured, air 
support cannot be withheld until the 
battle for air supremacy is decided, but 
it must be provided concurrently with 
other air operations. Nevertheless, some 
airmen maintain that the contact of sur- 
face forces can be delayed until the ex- 
ploitation phase of a war begins. The 
correctness of such a concept has yet to 
be demonstrated. 

It is clear that in modern warfare, the 
mission of the Army cannot be executed 
successfully without effective tactical air 
support. Consequently, the prime lesson 
of the last war—that air superiority is es- 
sential to successful land operations—has 
become firmly established in Army doc- 
trine. 


Tac Suffers from Neglect 


As we turn from doctrine to an exami- 
nation of the existing armed forces, we 
are struck by an unpalatable fact: Rela- 
tively little of our vast expenditure for 
air power (Navy and Air Force) is being 
channeled into the creation.of tactical air 
forces capable of supporting the Army in 
land combat. There are several means 
of proving this assertion. Mr. Forrestal, 
in his first report as Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, intimated that the Air 
Force was neglecting tactical air power 
when he stated, “I also believe that the 
Air Force must see to it that its tactical 
air remains capable of close cooperation 
with ground troops.” 

Shortly after the Defense Secretary 
issued his report, the Air Force an- 
nounced that budgetary _ limitations 
forced it to cut back numbers of planes 
that might render tactical air support in 


order to maintain purchases of B-? 
tegic bombers. 

As a matter of record, the independent 
Air Force has only recently becom: in- 
terested in the development of aircraft 
designed primarily for ground su pport, 
although this requirement was presented 
by the War Department in 1946. Air 
Force fighters under development in 
1947 included all-weather, penetration, 
interceptor, and parasite types but none 
specifically designed for tactical ai sup- 
port. (This neglect was not deliberate 
as many airmen believed that special pur- 
pose type craft could be adapted for em- 
ployment in a ground role.) 

The poor-relation status of tactical air 
in the Air Force family reflects current 
doctrines of air power, most of which 
either minimize or neglect the Army's 
need for air support. General Spaatz, in 
his final report, put the matter this way: 
“The primary role of military air power 
is to attack . . . the source of an enemy's 
strength . . . Because air power can cut 
off the flow of the enemy's military 
strength at its source it can be decisive in 
war.” It is my belief that there is little 
room for a tactical air force in such a 
doctrine. 

So far-reaching are the implications of 
the strategic air doctrine that members 
of the Tactical Air Force itself have felt 
impelled to talk down the importance of 
their mission or else convince themselves 
that it is just another element of stra- 
tegic air power. 


stra- 


On the Coattails of Strategic Air Power 
General Quesada, while head of the 


Tactical Air Force, wrote an article for 
the Air University Quarterly Review on 
the subject of tactical air power, in 
which he appeared to fasten the Ameri- 
can doctrine of tactical air cooperation 
to the coattails of strategic air power. 
The results he achieved were interesting, 
but damaging to the Army's hopes for 
genuine tactical air. He argued that 
tactical air operations—in conjunction 
with strategic bombing—should, if pos: 
sible, subdue the enemy “prior to the 
time surface forces collide.” Tactical air 
geared to such a concept would differ in 
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“Because of the low priorities assigned to tactical aviation the Army has very little air support today. In- 

creasing concern about this neglect of what, in view of the Atlantic Pact and the arms-aid program, is 

now a vital pillar of our foreign policy has been reflected in the Army and by a small minority of the Air 

Force, and, as a result, an Air Force study of our tactical air power is about to be undertaken. But this 

study is not likely, regardless of its findings, to alter the Air Force course, var ae service is now pretty 

irmly controlled by American Douhets, flying out ‘into the wild blue yonder.’ "—Hanson W. Baldwin in 
New York Times. 
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no important way 
power. 

Operation comsine revealed that cur- 
rent Air Force jet fighters have a hard 
time hitting ground targets. Tactical air 
targets have always been more difficult 
to hit than any other type. The high 
speed of modern jets makes accurate 
bombing against small targets difheult. 
On the other end of the scale, the great 
destructive radius of the atomic bomb 
has made bombing accuracy a less criti- 
cal factor in strategic air operations. This 
contrast illustrates one way in which the 
requirements of strategic and tactical air 
power work at cross purposes. 

In all fairness, the current picture re- 
garding the capabilities of the Air Force 
to provide the Army with tactical air sup- 
port appears better than does the future. 
A large number of wartime P-47s are in 
storage and can be made operational on 
comparatively short notice. The recent 
creation of the Continental Air Com- 
mand will permit the immediate trans- 
fer of fighter units between Air Defense 
and Tactical Air commands. Thus the 
Army can call for twice as much fighter 
support as it could expect to receive be- 
fore this reorganization took place. 

A large number of pilots are still on 
active duty who had combat experience 
in tactical air units during the war. The 
Air Force is also currently devoting con- 
siderable time in its school program to 
instruction in tactical air support. It is 
likewise giving full support to joint ex- 
ercises with the Army. The Air Force 
has taken the initiative in establishing 
the performance requirements for troop- 
carrier aircraft. The Army, as the chief 
customer of tactical air power, has not 
exercised the customer's prerogative of 
complaining about the service, and is 
partly responsible for the present low 


from strategic air 


status of tactical air power develop- 
ments. 


What of Integration? 


But we can ask how the Army can 
expect much air support from an Air 
Force which holds that a tactical air 
force is not an integrated member of a 
fighting team, but “functions as a sepa- 
rate entity. 

Che concept of air power as a separate 
entity is sound when applied to the inde- 
pendent operations of a strategic air 
force, but it is inaccurate when applied 
to those air operations executed to fur- 
ther a land campaign. It is well and 
good for a strategic air doctrine to speak 
of cooperation between coequal forces, 
but it is ridiculous to describe tactical air 
support (whether direct or distant) as air 
cooperation. Tactical air must at all 
times contribute to the over-all concept of 
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the land campaign. That is integration. 

The adulteration of tactical air force 
concepts by strategic air doctrine violates 
the Air Force’s consistent adherence to 
most of the precepts laid down by 
Douhet. Douhet, of course, championed 
strategic air power, but contended that 
aviation essential to surface forces should 
be under their command. The United 
States has accepted Douhet’s advice with 
respect to Navy and Marine Corps avia- 
tion but has rejected it with regard to 
tactical air required to support the Army. 
(Correct or not, the logic that assigns 
tactical air to the Navy and Marine 
Corps but denies it to the Army is difh- 
cult for the ordinary soldier to under- 
stand. 

If the present concentration of the Air 
Force with strategic air power continues, 
the possibility of the Army’s getting ade- 
quate tactical air support in the early 
phases of another war will become more 
and more remote. The Army should rec- 
ognize this danger. Aircraft designed for 
strategic bombing will not be suitable 
for tactical air support. Troop carrier 
aircraft essential for immediate airborne 
operations will be denied the Army (to- 
day the Army has two airborne divisions; 
the Air Force can lift less than one). 
Even during the past war few aircraft 
were designed specifically for employ- 
ment with the land forces. The famed 
Field Artillery spotting airplane was a 
civilian plane not ideally suited for its 
mission, but the Army had to use it be- 
cause the Army Air Forces did not seem 
to be interested in developing an air- 
plane for artillery observation. 


Indoctrination of Pilots 


More important than aircraft is the 
matter of pilot training and indoctrina- 
tion. Tactical air support is a difficult 
art. It cannot be improvised at a mo- 
ment’s notice nor can successful tactical 
air missions be flown by pilots who do 
not believe in the necessity of the opera- 
tion and who are ignorant of the nature 
of the Army. The greater success of 
Navy and Marine pilots against tactical 
targets can be traced directly to their 
long and intimate association with the 
fleet and Marine ground forces. When 
the Air Force dons its own blue uniform 
and severs more and more of the psycho- 
logical ties with the Army will there be 
more or less striving to keep alive the 
machinery and spirit of tactical air? 

If, as some Army men believe, the de- 
velopment of tactical air support for the 
Army is out on the end of a very shaky 
limb, what can be done to strengthen the 
limb? It is to be hoped that the Air 
Force will voluntarily place more em- 
phasis on the development of tactical air 





power. Of course, any plan 


teeing the Army adequate 2 md 
will depend upon the Air For. ; receiy. 
ing funds sufficient for tactic.) air 4 
well as appropriations to cove: ts mipj. 
mum strategic role. We can sk just 
what constitutes the minimu: require- 
ments of a strategic air force. © \¢ schoo] 
of airmen contends that relat: cly fey 
bombers are needed by an atomic stra. 
tegic air force, and that thes: ombers 


will not require the convoy protcction of 
escort fighters. However, the actual stra. 
tegic air command being created by the 
Air Force has a large number of bomb. 
ers. If the Air Force decides that a smal] 
quality strategic air force can acc smplish 
the independent air mission, mor: planes 
would become available for tactical air 
support. Actually, the Army has a vital 
interest in backing the seventy-group air 
program, for most of the cutback to the 
forty-eight-group figure was made at the 
expense of tactical air groups. 

There are several other possible solu. 
tions. One (an extremely roundabou 
one) might be to require the Navy and 
Marine Corps, who between them con- 
trol almost half of the Nation’s air power, 
to provide the Army with tactical air 
support. Another might be to place the 
tactical air force under the operational 
control of the Army, just as Army engi 
neers supporting the Air Force are 
placed under its operational control. 
This solution is not desirable, for opera- 
tional control by the Army of the presen: 
tactical air force would not solve the 
basic problem. 

Higher Priority Needed 

The basic problem is the relatively low 
priority at which the Air Force appears 
to place the development of tactical air 
support. There is no question that the 
Air Force is on sound ground in placing 
tactical air requirements below strategic 
air. Yet the failure of the Air Force to 
develop tactical air aggressively will 
make Army operations in support of 
strategic air power impossible. 

Army thinking today emphatically de 
nies that land power can remain on the 
sidelines until the battle for air su 
premacy is overwhelmingly decided. But 
there the Army will remain unless it is 
provided with tactical air power. With- 
out it it is impotent. 

Without dissent, the German generals 
of the West blamed theiz rout in the sk) 
for the disasters they suffered on land bi 
an Army which had full tactical ai 
support. 

The implication to the Army is ob 
vious: The development of effective ta 
tical air support must be included among 
the top objectives of the Army's program. 
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Confederate Infantry unsuccessfully defend Culp’s Hill from recapture by Federal troops during the Battle of Gettysbur; 


The Confederate Infantryman 


By Lieutenant Colonel Robert R. Ellis 


HE historic excellence of Confeder- 
te infantry was not founded on ad- 
trative pe rfection nor comprised of 

mate ieioh yielding to 
ment. 


precise measure 
[heir love of the high phrase and 
rounded number would disqualify them 
for modern service except on the battle 
field. So if you are a quill-driving sol 
dier seeking graphs and charts, look else- 
where. But if the smell of burning 
ordite quickens your pulse, read on. You 
will be in good company with the Con 
federate inf: intryman. 

[here is an elusive magnificence 
which haloes those long-boned, hairy 
toot soldiers never attained by others be 
tore their day, or since their bright weap- 

und tattered banners traversed this 





TENANT COLONEL ROBERT R. ELLIS 
s made a close and exhaustive study 
the Armies of the Confederacy. His 
dings, which will be of interest to all 
idiers, will be reported in a series of 
ticles in the INFANTRY JouRNAL, of 
ich this is the first. The second will 
isider the Confederate officer. 
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Ill-trained and reared in a 


“‘root-hog-or-die”’ 


tradition, the Con- 


federate Infantryman was tried in the fires of hell and never found 


wanting. Their finest accolade came from General Lee: ‘‘There never 


were such men in an army before.”’ 


country two lifetimes ago. The battle rec 
ords of their enemies attest their heavy 
earnestness, antique courage, and apt 
Blue ranks at Cold Har 
bor, where fire from Gray infantry de 
stroyed ten thousand Federal soldiers in 
a little over ten minutes, sat down quietly 
to sew on their jackets strips of cloth 
bearing their names so that they might 
not lie dead and unknown on the held. 
Savage in battle, the Confederate in 
fantry were generous in victory. They 
came up out of defeat to fight again and 
again, and they were formidable while 
the smell of powder was upon them. 
Against impossible odds, pee 
clothed, poorly fed, poorly provided in 
every respect, with sure knowledge that 
wounds brought torture—for 
were there anesthetics to 


tude for war. 


se hdc m 


lessen the 


agonies ol amputation knowing also 
that their loved ones existed under con 
ditions equally distressing, they tought 
on to become they 


But there were never enough o! 


legend even while 
lived. 


them for the plans of the 
States of — bright the 
pageantry of their victories, they came to 


Confederate 
\merica. 


a place called Appomattox. There in 
\pril 1855, between the well-fed ranks 
of Chamberlain's Maine soldiers, there 
marched the starved and exhausted rem 
nant—the Infantry—to lay down in final 
defeat their weapons and battle Hags 


The Shining Hour 


Though much has been made of Stu 
art's ride around McClellan, 
Jac kson’s Corps, 


it was the 
infantry, 


which pro 
duced the 


shining hour. On that day, 
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August 27, 1862 at the Second Manas- 
sas, they stood, twenty thousand of them, 
vermined and war-wise, hairy and dirty, 
thousands barefoot and in rags. They 
had marched literally out of their cloth- 
ing, sixty miles in two days and now 
they stood in the midst of a hundred 
thousand of the enemy, and the enemy's 
foed, stores and line of communication, 
his very destruction, were in their hands. 
One may or may not take to Jackson on 
close acquaintance; but enter to his credit 
on that day, that after good Presby- 
terian precautions as to hard liquor and 
gunpowder, he loosed his ragged and 
hungry infantry on the depot. Across 
the golden vale of years still echo the 
wails of the Northern sutlers. The full 
stomached files came away from there 
with bulging blankets and haversacks, 
hams and sidemeat skewered on their 
bayonets. They wore shoes, shirts, trou 
sers and hats. There was ever much 
to-do about hats in the ranks of the Gray 
infantry. A man might be dispossessed 
of his musket and not be overly incon- 
venienced, but to a hat there was at- 
tached some deep personal significance. 

As infantry, Swinton classifies them as 
“incomparable.” We have it from Lee 
that “There never were such men in an 


Army And their story has a 


before.” 
fascination. 

The creation of the Confederate States 
of America was an eleventh-hour at- 
tempt to exercise the right of a State to 
withdraw from the Union. The new 
government did not appear overnight for 
the Old Union was not broken all at 
once. The seceding States came away 
one by one. The movement began with 
South Carolina in December 1860 and 
ended with Tennessee in June 1861. 
Chis was the fetal period of the Con- 
federacy. To the North secession was 
rebellion and to crush the rebellion they 
wrought an economic and political revo- 
lution which produced our nation. Many 
are the volumes which cover the general 
background of the conflict. They ex 
plain the philosophy of States’ rights, the 
institution of chattel slavery, politics 
and economics—the whole theory of the 
affair—some powdery and dry in the 
mouth—others remarkable in their argu- 
ments. By and large, this broad horizon 
of cause, was of small concern to the 
Southern infantryman, then or ever. 
Wealthy and high-chinned aristocrats, 
educated in the finest universities and 
critical of politics in high places would 
serve in the ranks, but they were of the 
crust, not the loaf. 


Provincial 


Much has been said of the uniform 
personality of the Confederate infantry 
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soldier. At one time and another, some 
350,000 men stood in the files of the 
Confederate infantry. In a meager sense, 
the Southern infantry was a cross sec- 
tion of the society that bore it, but that 
society itself was as varied in hues as 
Joseph's coat. Its predominant charac- 
teristics were provincialism—they were 
both ardent and jealous of sectional ties 
—and individualism—they were a free 
people, gazing with equal’s eye into 
every face. But try as they might, ad- 
ministrative soldiers could never make a 
homogeneous army from these general 
associations of individual gentlemen 
gathered together, as it were, to repel 
the invader. The blue-light Presbyte- 
rians who came with Jackson out of the 
Valley were never quite the same as the 
tidewater Episcopalians of the same 
State. Taylor's Brigade contained the 
Zouaves (Louisiana Tigers); a regiment 
of heavy-brogued people from the Irish 
Channel of New Orleans; a regiment of 
Creoles who spoke little or no English 
and who waltzed and polkaed with each 
other, much to Jackson’s consternation, 
but who were never reticent about the 
firing line; and still another regiment of 
monied gentlemen, hard dying people in 
any company—all from the State of 
Louisiana. From the canebrakes and 
prairies of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Texas came the tall hunters, Indian 
fighters and gun slingers, often counted 
as savage by more civilized adversaries 
from the New Haven area. With dogged 
determination came the units out of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Missouri from di- 
vided homes and families. Quiet and 
simple farmers, whose battle lines were 
a blistering hell, comprised the units 
from Tennessee and North Carolina. 
From Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina appeared the hotbloods 
in whose ranks smoldered the very fires 
of secession. There were bluebloods who 
came to serve as privates, with their man- 
servants and fine broadcloth—who stayed 
on to fight to the bitter end in ragged 
butternut and barefooted, or sought sanc- 
tuarv elsewhere, according to the essence 
of them. There were romantics and 
zealots, their heads above human weak- 
ness. There were the solid people who 
took the good with the bad and make 
the backbone of any army. There were 
thieves, grave robbers, malingerers and 
deserters. American armies run high in 
deserters. There came also Stand Watie, 
the only Indian to become a Confederate 
general, with a force of Creeks, Semi- 
noles, Choctaws, Cherokees, and Chick- 
asaws—in war paint and feathers. But 
the processes of assimilation never pros- 
pered. It remained an individual service 
to the end. And they came because of 





eee thing not readily |. dersto, od 
y a later school of historians — acer. 4 
too much with matters of | iple to 
fathom the hearts of fighting»), 
For the first months after \ i] |g¢q 
the man who was to becom: Con 
federate infantryman did not, -neral\y 
speaking, anticipate war, and ©: )bryonj- 
preparations on all sides did no: alter hic 
opinion. The situation had bee» critics) 
before. In his pastoral world su prepa 
rations offered social opportuni: cs. By; 
as the Confederacy took form ind the 
cloud of war climbed higher in ‘he sum 
mer sky there was a rush of military 


preparation throughout the Sou 


Provincial Beginnings 


Organization in the North began a 
regimental level. But the Southern coun 
tryside was dotted at the outset with the 
little bivouacs of the rifle companies, 
Every county had at least a company 
and the county courthouse, a district 
school, the church lawn, became a camp, 
a scene of military display, and a recruit 
ing center. They vied with one another. 
these volunteer companies from crossroad 
villages and from the cities, in elegance 
of uniform and perfection in “the evolu 
tions of the line’”—the fancy drill set out 
in Gilham’s Manual and Hardee's Ta 
tics and in that day considered perfected 
training for the battlefield. And their 
meetings in competitive drill and marks 
manship were the occasion of barbecues, 
picnics, and festooned celebration. There 
were old companies with shakos, cross 
belts, tail coats, and braided trousers. 
There were newer units with red shirts 
and shotguns, and there were the late 
comers with no uniforms, no guns, noth 
ing but the military urge. 

And these provincial companies ran 
heavily to names. Administrative people, 
forever diddling with academic details, 
might assemble these units into regi 
ments and brigades—on paper—and con 
demn them to the anonymity of a num 
ber and a letter of the alphabet. But 
who was there who had in a lifetime 
seen such a host assembled on a single 
field? And who was there to blanch a 
lack of perspective in organizational con 
cept when this little group of eighty-odd 
independents elected officers and non 
commissioned officers of themselves and 
christened their company the “Raccoon 
Roughs” — “Light Guards” — “Heavy 
Guards”—“Freedom’s Defenders’ —“Long 
Creek Rifles” — “Tigers” — “Yellow Jack 
ets”—“Minute Men” and a_ hundred 
other ringing titles? | 

The occasion of the formal organiza 
tion of a new company called fo all-out 
celebration and the older groups came 
from miles about to help with the induc 
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an all-day affair with much 

uting” by the visiting ranks, 

by frequent visits to a wagon 

fring of anvils, and speech- 

Chey were long on speech- 

ratory had much to do with 

n of company officers. More 

fire-eating captain with high 

round words who led out a 

1 '61 was back home by 62, 

y some quiet fellow with more 

for sober shooting. On the in 

f the Long Creek Rifles, at 

ciated the Attalla County Min- 

and the Kosciusko Invincible 

Gray's, a volunteer records that one 

speaker “with a constipation of ideas and 
‘diarrhea of words extolled the virtues 
and superiority of Southern manhood.” 

It stands proud in the family Bible that 

the writer was cut down leading the 

skirmishers when the company popped 

its first caps at Elthan’s Landing, and 

that the speaker got all the way up to the 

ouns at Malvern Hill. There were some, 

like Old Sam Houston, who made men- 

tion of such things as privations and the 

way a minié could slice up a man’s in- 

sides. But they were counted as old 

bevond their time and few listened. 


Out of the Old Militia 


[hese early military organizations per- 
tained to the individual State in which 
these pecples lived, and their basis was 
the old militia structure. A regiment 
consisted of ten rifle companies of eighty 
to a hundred men; a brigade contained 
four to five such regiments; a division 
four to five such brigades. Company of- 
hcers and noncommissioned officers were 
elected by and from the ranks, a system 
carried over into the Confederacy period 
which gave apoplexy to sound young 
adjutants general, secure at the seat of 
government. Company officers usually 
consisted of captain, first, second, and 
third lieutenants. Regiments had for 
command colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
and major. In some States, field officers 
on the regimental level were elected, as 
were company officers. For high com- 
mand the militia system provided a pon- 
derous organization of staff and line, 
om lly elaborate and impossible. When 
political organization among the seceded 
States progressed to the provisional Con- 
tederacy, the Provisional Army of the 
Confederate States of America continued 
ra ld militia structure, out of which 

most of the volunteer regiments 
igher units which fought the open- 

ngagements. Orders of Battle in 

st 1861 listed the regiments ac- 
g to their State designations, and 
igades and divisions by number. 

t from the outset the Confederate 
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Deluded 


I am told by one of the staff that in 
Monday’s fight at Port Republic, in 
the Valley, Jackson was on the oppo- 
site side of the river when the ene 
my’s battery commenced playing on 
the bridge. He rode up to it and 
said to the commander, “Fire into 
those woods over there and not at the 
bridge.” As Jackson was in a blue 
coat they took him for a Federal ofh 
cer and obeyed. Upon which he 
calmly rode over the bridge and at 
once brought one of his batteries to 
bear upon the deluded Federal who 
was still shelling the harmless woods 
and drove him from his position. 
Capt. Cuartes M. BLackrorp in 
Letters from Lee’s Army. 
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infantryman was both independent and 
provincial. He accepted nothing in those 
first days, or later, which smacked of regi- 
mentation unless to him the reason was 
apparent and factual. Service was a 
personal thing and he was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to leadership. In no other army 
have combat officers paid for prestige so 
heavily in the coin of their own blood. 
Sam Cooper in Richmond could draw 
charts till doomsday, but in the ranks 
brigades were named for the brigadiers 
and their States. Divisions and corps, 
when organization progressed to that 
level, were named after the generals who 
commanded them. Officially, armies car- 
ried regional designations, but to the 
ranks there was never anything but 
“Lee’s Army” or “Johnston’s Army.” Con- 
federate service remained as personal as 
the ranks remained individual. There 
were Law's Alabamians. The Ist Vir- 
ginia Brigade, famous at First Manassas 
and on bloodier fields and commanded 
first by Jackson, was never anything but 
the “Stonewall Brigade.” There were 
Hood's Texans—Lee's shock troops—and 
Benning’s Georgians, Hill’s 
and Longstreet’s Corps. 
Eventually the South got around to a 
permanent Confederate government and 
in 1862 adopted a consistent military 
policy based on conscription, but very 
few new regiments were created. W hen 
the “late volunteer” appeared, and the 
route was direct from home to front, he 
was given such equipment as could be 
spared, assigned to a set of fours in an 
existing unit, and told to “root-hog-or-die” 
after the custom of the Confederate in 
fantry service. This perhaps was the bed 
rock foundation of Gray infantry battle 
excellence. Each regiment had a solid 
core of battle-tried veterans. And the 
herce pride of these fire-hardened volun 


Division, 


teers was a thing alive to the bitter end. 

Chere is an old legend; how in the 
winter of 1864-65, when privation and 
improved Blue marksmanship — had 
ground down the ranks until three hun 
dred rifles counted a strong brigade and 
a division front in battle more resembled 
the assembly of colors and guidons at 
Front and Center on retreat parade—that 
the clerks in Richmond sharpened their 
pencils tor a reorganization to clean out 
these high-stomached corporal’s 
and “regroup” 
units. 


guards 
the armies into “effective 
And how the ranks, hearing of 
the rumor as ranks are prone to do, rose 
up; how there were consultations among 
rank and file and committees appointed 

disapproved by division and corps but 
forwarded to Richmond on leave with 
good wishes beard the lion in his 
den; and how they confronted the dys 
peptic Davis in terms respectful but not 
uncertain, and came from the 
marble halls still the “Raccoon Roughs” 
of “Johnston's Army,” 
until the end. 


away 


and so remained 


Discipline Without Tomfoolery 


Discipline, as we of later military af 
fairs know discipline, was never held in 
high account by the Gray infantryman. 
He came to the ranks for a purpose; the 
purpose would be served; but no tom 
foolery, now! He knew his officers per 
sons illy. For the most pé art he had elected 
them to command. 
way of thinking, carried no personal 
prerogative. Neither then nor later 
would he follow officers not well behaved 
out front among the skirmishers, and no 
other soldiers have ever exacted so. much 
from their officers in personal sacrifice. 
But they were never humble in the pres 
ence of rank. 
self-reliant- 


But command, to his 


To the end they remained 
and obedient when condi 
tions made it necessary, critical of cam 
paign and tactics, and hard-bitten and 
humorous—for a tale so grim needed the 
highlight of laughter. The shoulder-to 
shoulder tactics of the day made little 
impression on him. Confederate infan 
try battle though vigorous and 
spirited, were notoriously ragged with 
each hungry 


lines, 


away and 
This saldies. 1onor 
ant from the beginning of the means and 


rebel yelling 
guiding on himself. 


never 


the end of good discipline, 


put 
aside the belief that personal enthusiasm 
and native courage were in themselves 
adequate substitutes. The world has seen 
nothing to compare, 
bravery, with the charge of the Con 
federate infantry under Pickett at Gettys 
burg—nor an effort so futile. 


sheer pers ynal 


Because of the personal qualities of 
Lee and the successes of the 


Northern Virginia, 


Army of 


there came in time 
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to the infantry of that command, and to 
numerous later historians, a feeling of 
depreciation for the western armies of 
the Confederacy. It fell to Longstreet’s 
Corps, Lee's Army, to find the per 
manency of death just as fixed among 
the rock-ribbed escarpments at Chicka- 
mauga as along the banks of the Rappa 
hannock. ‘The western country produced 
no great Confederate infantry victories. 
It produced Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, 
and Thomas. 

a day when Hood and 
Thomas faced each other at Nashville, 
and Thomas possessed not only the 
qualifications of a good soldier but the 


There came 


moral imponderables which make a man 
great. [homas, himself, says of the Con 
federate infantry, “. . . ragged, bloody, 
without food and without hope . . .” the 
rear guard fought on “. . . undaunted, 
firm, and doing its work bravely until 
the last When hard pressed, the 
barefooted infantry, retreating from that 
place in wagons to save their naked feet 
from the ice of the frozen roads, would 
But 


the spirit of those Gray foot soldiers was 


dismount and hobble into action. 


not broken. Crossing the Tennessee in 
that Christmas season of 1864 to re-form 
and fight again, they had their joke with 
their commander, and the ranks con 
tributed a new accolade 

And now I'm going southward, 

For my heart is full of woe, 

I'm going back to Georgia, 

lo find my Uncle Joe. 

You can sing about your fairest maid, 

And sing of Rosalie, 

But the gallant Hood of Texas, 

Played hell in Tennessee. 

To the lean infantryman, Lee was 
always “The Old Man” and “Marse Rob 
ert.” Jackson was affectionately and uni 
versally known as “Old Jack” or “Old 
Stonewall.” Joseph E. Johnston was al 
most from the beginning “Uncle Joe.” 
And these were terms of endearment 
and highest affection. The name of 
President Davis was often mentioned 
under the breath and lesser lights were 
scandalized at the titles bestowed upon 
them by the irreverent ranks of the in- 
fantry. John Hood's Texas riflemen 
greeted that ramrod gentleman with 
“Come out of that hair Jawn Hood! We 
know you're in thar! We kin see youre 
ears a-working!” “Prince John” Ma 
gruder, ever a sharp dresser with a bent 
for waxed mustaches, was horrified when 
his infantry chided him on his arrival 
at Galveston, “Take them mice outen 
yore mouth! Take ‘em out! We know 
you got ‘em thar! Kin see their tails 
hangin’ out!” The hungry bivouacs rang 
with laughter at official dandies. But a 
man might earn, through combat be- 
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havior, the right to wear a plume and 
the ranks would weep openly when it 
was told that it would come no more to 
the front. 


Replacement & Training System 


As the homespun companies from the 
crossroad villages and county seats were 
mustered into “State Service” and then 
into “Confederate Service,” they moved 
from the scene of their natural habitat 
into “Camps of Instruction” and ran 
head on into the Confederate supply 
problem. To these camps they came on 
toot, in wagons, on the steam Cars, and 
the accounts of these initial movements 
are epic. On arrival, there was allotted 
to each man, as a general rule, a haver- 
sack, blanket roll, a musket of some de- 
scription, a canteen—and to each squad a 
frying pan and coffee pot. The staple 
diet, an administrative delusion among 
the infantry, was bread, meat, and cof- 
fee. These, when and if issued, came 
raw and in the bulk. “Small rations,” 
condiments and vegetables, were casual 
strangers to Confederate quartermasters. 
Flour, mixed with water, plastered on a 
ramrod, and cooked over an open fire, 
vielded the soldiers bread. Bacon, cooked 
during those first few months, was later 
eaten raw—a man lost so much of it in 
the skillet. The public gave and gener- 
ously as long as they had with which to 
give, but they were soon in little better 
case. Food was a personal problem al- 
most from the beginning and the Con- 
federate iniantryman became world- 
famous for his cunning as a forager. 
Instinct provided him, it seems, with un- 
erring scent for chicken roosts and the 
stronger spirits. Lee, in commenting on 
this aspect of his infantrymen, noted 
“. .. that the hens had to roost mighty 
high when the Texans were about . . .” 
Pigs, poultry, anything edible—and fence 
rails~-vere their natural right. And curi- 
ously, as the war progressed and mani- 
festoes against pillaging became the 
order of the day, these lowly barnyard 
creatures developed the most pugnacious 
of dispositions. Many a slick porker, be- 
coming suddenly vicious at the sight of 
a Gray infantryman and charging to 
destroy him then and there, had to be 
shot in self-defense. 

The North provided every luxury for 
the Blue ranks and in time the Con- 
federate infantryman came to look upon 
Yankee quartermasters, rather than to 
their own service, for supply. When 
Confederate infantry went anxiously to 
the battle front, more than duty moti- 
vated. It was to clothe his body and fill 
his belly from the haversacks of the 
writhing sheaves cut down over the 
sights of the long rifles. Skirmishers’ 





action was the planting sea Attack 
was the harvest. Such was 1 cir eo, 
ness to thrust deft fingers int. ihe packs 
of the fallen that orders to € often 


brought protests that such m we 
rank injustice. After 1862 rations 


were looked upon as banquets. Quarte: 
rations, a quarter pound of meat and 
quarter pound of weevily ; daily 
were luxuries. Usually there was |eq 


Small rations disappeared com) \ctely 
The tools of war’grew simila 


~a©rce 


even as the arsenals and factories of th, 
North increased and improved their oy; 
put. One scurvy trick the Gray infantry 


never forgave the Federal supply sen 
ices. They introduced the breechiloading 
rifle. This weapon did the Confederates 
no good. Southern armories though able 
to produce good caps and paper car 
tridges for the muzzle-loaders, could no 
turn out brass ammunition for the vasth 
superior Union rifles. 

It was before God alone that the Con 
federate infantryman was humble, and 
in the last days there was even prayer for 
Divine Intervention. His Maker was 
foremost and personal. His religion was 
a living thing. That which was believed 
was openly and frankly professed. The 
old letters are filled with His mention 
Victory came through His hands on) 
and escape from death and wounds was 
a special dispensation of His merc) 
Mild reverence he looked upon in hor 
ror. To doubt was to be damned. Lack 
of faith was service to anti-Christ. Faith 
in his God and love and encouragemen' 
from his womenfolk were prime factors 
in the accomplishments of the Confed 
erate infantryman. The determination 
and devotion of Southern women loom 
large and important in Confederate 
military history. 

Serious shooting began on April |2. 
1861 at Fort Sumter in South Carolina 
and ended on May 13, 1865, at Palmett 
Ranch, Brownsville, Texas. The narra 
tive of the war itself is another story. 
is sufficient here to say that in the fight 
ing of those four years, the Confederate 
infantryman was tried in the fires of hell 
and not found wanting—except in num 
bers and equipment. In the end there 
was no bright victory. The trappings 0! 
‘61 and '65 were rags and scrap, and the 
tragedy of the death of the old order was 
a thing to gnaw at a man’s heart in the 
dead of night. When all was finished, 
the Gray infantryman had nothing © 
show for his misery and suffering except 
his unconquerable spirit. The same spin! 
which has, for example, carried the 141s 
Infantry—the old 2d Texas—from the 
doors of the Alamo to the gates of Berlin 
and covered its banners with honorable 
battle names. 
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What They Said 


we few periods of the year that 
ommencement season for public 

It begins early in June and 
reverberating end in Fourth of 

y. This year was no exception. 
ind military heads of the Na- 
\\ilitary Establishment were called 
utter an almost endless string of 
nal messages to the nation’s grad- 


bly there was repetition of state 
.d thought. But from the vast mass 
f wordage these statements stood out: 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
to the National War College: “lo those 
who contend that each service must be the 
wle arbiter of its own needs, I would reply 
that this nation can no longer tolerate the 
1utonomous conduct of any single service. 
[he unaudited conduct of its affairs by any 
open invitation to 
spendthrift defense. And the waste of our 
resources in spendthrift defense is an in 

tation to disaster.” 

Secretary of the Navy Francis P. 
Matthews to the Naval Academy: 

[he greatness of America in the past has 
een built largely on the fearlessness of 
\mericans to change, on their readiness to 
improvise and modify and evolve new 
techniques to make our economy more pro- 
ductive and our way of life more abundant. 
Whenever the circumstances of our na- 
tional life have required it, we have never 
recoiled from making necessary changes 
in our political, social and economic insti- 
tutions.” 

Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray 
to the Military Academy: “If the past 
two wars proved anything, they proved 
that the dividing line between soldier and 
civilian is growing less and less capable of 
definition. In modern war, the nation be- 
comes an army, led by professional soldiers, 
ind occupied with an almost infinite grad- 
uation of military and semi-military tasks, 
trom the fighting line right back to the 
defense factory or the local bond drive. 
This fact imposes upon the professional 
soldier a completely new awareness of an 
Id responsibility; the responsibility of un- 
derstanding the civilian and—what is more 
important—the responsibility of allowing 


tee vilian to understand him—the sol- 


aie 


service is an 


single 


Secretary of the Air Force W. Stu- 
art Symington to the Air University: 


lo destroy the enemy’s air force is only 
part of the offensive mission of our Air 
The other part is—by strategic 

'g—to destroy the enemy’s own war- 
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making capacity . . . By so doing, a success 
ful strategic bombing offensive assists the 
Army and Navy in accomplishing their 
offensive missions. That is real unified 
military teamwork of the highest order, 
and of the character that really decides the 
outcome of the military phase of modern 
war.” 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch to the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces: 
“For more than half a century I have been 
associated with members of the armed 
forces. In all that time I have never met 
a so-called military man who was not as 
fervently desirous for peace as the ordinary 
civilian. I have watched the defense agen- 
cies spend billions and, while there have 
been lapses, on the whole the record has 
been better than any comparable operation 
in civil life. Nor have I ever detected in 
the military any tendency to usurp power 
or to do anything other than safeguard our 
freedoms. The men who commanded on 
land and sea and in the air and those whom 
they commanded, gave new dignity to the 
spirit of America. | resent the implication 
that these war leaders are less able or less 
willing to discharge their duties in peace. 
I reject the theory that they think narrowly 
and rigidly in terms of war. I oppose any 
effort to force them into secondary citizen 
ship.” 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley* to Lafayette 
College: “We Americans must resolve the 
conflict between our actions and our atti 
tudes. For we send our resources and our 
ideas to influence people, while we hesitate 
to acknowledge the need for a working 
combination of military power and peaceful 
intention. We must not send our repre 
sentatives to world council tables with di 
minished authority—encouraging to the 
enemy, and disheartening to our friends. 
We must not enter the arena of discussion 
with one hand tied behind our backs.” 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg to the Air 
Force Association: “No one can predict 
which portion of the armed forces of this 
nation is cast in most heroic role, for such 
things are influenced by many considera 
tions, including the unpredictable variables 
of enemy action. No one can say with cer- 
tainty which portion of an Air Force is most 
important or necessary. It is our intent to 
apportion our resources in accordance with 
our needs as we expect they would develop 
in a future conflict. We can estimate the 
strength and the sequence of employment 
of fighters, bombers, and transports in the 
initial phase, but the relative strength or 
importance of each in the hour of final vic 
tory remains unknown.” 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers on the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield: “Perhaps the finest leg 
acy left us by these heroes of nearly a cen 
tury gone is the fact that not one of them 

*For the text of 


the Command and 
Fort 


Gen. Bradley's 
General Staff 
Leavenworth see page 2 


address to 
College at 


was fighting for the status quo, each was 
fighting for change, for what each believed 
was the better. This was no battle to pre 
serve a dynasty or to win more land and to 
subject whole peoples. This was a battle of 
beliefs; this was a battle of American vision 
and principle; this was a battle for change. 
... Are we worthy of that legacy? Are we 
afraid of change? Are we to turn a deat 
ear to those inner promptings that counsel 
‘Push on, strive ever for the right, be not 


afraid’? 


What Is It? 


It would be easy to, say that the bill to 
reorganize the National Military Establish 
ment and to strengthen the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense was bogged down in 
the House Armed Services Committee but 
that would be a trite way of saying that the 
Committee was finding it difhcult to resolve 
the vital question of how much power and 
authority a democracy can give its servants. 

lhe Senate had passed a bill that pro 
vided for a military chairman to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who would be the “principal 
military adviser” to the President and who 
would outrank the chiefs of staff of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The Senate 
bill also gave the Secretary of Defense 
added authority and reduced the authority 
of the three service secretaries. 

[he House Committee was unwilling to 
go that far. And even if it didn’t know just 
how far it should go it was determined that 
the reorganization bill should be its product 
and that in no case would the Congress be 
by-passed. 

Mr. Hoover speaks. It listened sym 
pathetically as Mr. Herbert Hoover criti 
cized the concept of an over-all chief of 
staff. Mr. Hoover explained the objections 
of himself and his committee on reorganiza 
tion of the government in these words 

“Our reasons against such a concept were 
that it places too much power in any mili 
tary ofhcer and thus checks the vital civil 
ian control of the armed services; that with 
such rank and power his voice to the coun 
try can override the responsible civil oth 
cials; that such dominant influence would 
not foster economy; that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, would, in effect, be rendered re 
mote from their real responsibility as ad 
visers to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President; that it unduly minimizes the 
separate functions of the three military 
arms, and limits unduly their separate 
identity; that such an arrangement gives 
two votes to one of the three services be 
cause the chairman must be chosen from 
one of them; that such dual action and 
competition for the appointment among the 
services would produce disunity 
than unity.” 

Motives. Even though it might be 
argued that Mr. Hoover had a poor opinion 
of the ability of 


rather 


a civilian Secretary or 
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President to control any military ofhcer of 
any rank and had come close to slandering 
the officer corps of all the services, still the 
questions he had raised were fundamental 
to the democratic form of government and 
consequently had to be given grave con- 
sideration. Whether the Congressmen who 
would write the law were thinking of that 
only or were partly motivated by a desire 
for personal power and prestige or just 
plain politics couldn’t be easily determined. 

It could be asked if it wouldn't be the 
better part of wisdom to forget unification 
if the nation wasn't willing to go the whole 
way. A New York Times reporter con- 
cluded one story on the House hearings 
with a paragraph of near gobbledegook that 
tried to show alternatives: “The middle 
road sought between the inefhciency of 
‘unification’ and the danger involved in 
‘merger,’ as one observer put it, may be 
termed ‘integration.’” Here you have uni- 
fication that isn’t unified and is inefhcient, 
or “merger” that will, presumably, unify 
eficiently even though it is dangerous, or 
“integration”—a “what-is-it concept” that 
might be fantasy as fantastic as the present 
system. 

Decision needed. It seemed to be time 
to forget words or better to learn the mean- 
ings of words—and get action that would 
give the three services a workable set of 
laws that would permit them amicably to 
live together or separately. But that 
wouldn’t be easy because there were other 
problems troubling the House Committee. 
The Committee was not only dubious 
about giving a military officer power be- 
cause he might become stronger than the 
Secretary of Defense or the President. They 
were also dubious about giving the civilian 
head of the Military Establishment more 
power. One Congressman said he thought 
the Secretary had too much power (in 
whose hands he would put the power he 
didn’t say) and Mr. Johnson himself at one 
point reacted in a startled manner when 
the Chairman of the Committee proposed 
to prohibit the Secretary of Defense from 
transferring any function, activity or agen- 
cy of the Military Establishment without 
consulting the Armed Services Committee. 

“Surely you don’t mean that, Mr. Chair- 
man,” Secretary Johnson exclaimed. “Why 
you would become the Secretary of De- 
tense. That completely ties the hands of 
the Secretary.” 

And so it went. 


One-man Representation 


Under Secretary of Defense Stephen T. 
Early was appointed as the single repre- 
sentative of the National Military Estab 
lishment to serve on the President's Air 
Coordinating Committee. The step was an 
outgrowth of unification, as Mr. Early 
replaced representatives of the individual 
services on the committee. 

The primary function of the ACC is to 
examine aviation problems relating to more 
than one of the participating agencies (De- 
fense, Post Ofhce, Commerce, Civil Aero- 
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Division Conventions | 


The information in the following 
list of scheduled conventions and re- 
unions of division associations was 
furnished by the associations listed. 
To insure publication of your di- 
vision’s convention notify The Jour- 
NAL at least 60 days before the con- 
vention is held. 
5th Mar. Div. at Philadelphia, 
Aug. 5-7. 

24th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Aug. 12-14. Write Victor Beck- 
er, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

88th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Aug. 12-14. Write 88th Inf. 
Div. Assn., Box 328, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N. Y. 

84th Inf. Div. at Chicago, Aug. 
22-24. Write Railsplitters Na- 
tional Headquarters, Box 282, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

4th Inf. Div. at Toledo, O., Sept. 
1-4. Write Toledo Convention 
and Visitor's Bureau, 218 Hur- 
ron St., Toledo 4, O. 

29th Inf. Div. at Washington, D. 
C., Sept. 2-5. Write 29th Div. 
Assn., 1765 New York Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 

12th Armd. Div. at Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 3-5. Write John Collins, 
21 Brushton Ave., Wilkinsburg 
21, Pa. 

32d Inf. Div. at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Sept. 3-5. Write Joe 
Hirdlick, 1803 N. 49th St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

104th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Sept. 3-5. Write Mr. Howard 
Bedney, 14-10 Franklin Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. 











nautics Board, and Treasury), and to de- 
velop and recommend integrated policies. 
It seeks to coordinate civil and military 
aviation policies in the national interest. It 
deals with such problems as mobilization 
planning affecting the aircraft manufactur- 
ing and air transportation industries and 
with a large number of problems in the 
field of international civil aviation. 


Civil Defense 
Last March 4 the Commander iu Chief 


had revealed his intention of disregarding 
the recommendation in the Hopley Report 
on Civil Defense that an Office of Civil 
Defense be established either under the 
Secretary of Defense or the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. Instead the Presi- 
dent transferred civil defense functions to 
the NSRB but declined to organize a per- 
manent Office of Civil Defense. 

In June the NSRB Cits chairman is Mr. 
John R. Steelman, Assistant to the . Presi- 
dent) assigned specific mobilization duties 
to several Government agencies. 


_—_—, 


The National Military | 


was directed to plan civil defe: : 
against armed attack. It would t an. 
ning for air-raid warning syste: silters 
antiaircraft, harbor and other d. $. pr d 
tective construction and camouf 

Other agencies of the Gover» <n; had 
other tasks assigned to them. Th. Feders| 
Works Agency was told to de, — 
gram of wartime disaster relief, |» cluding 
plans for both civilian and military partic;, 
pation in “activities designed to minimize 
the effects of enemy attack, conventional or 
otherwise, upon the civilian population and 
the nation’s facilities and services 

Mr. Steelman said that the assignments 
of duties to the various agencies were to pro 
vide for planning and preparation for ciyi] 
defense in the event of war, rather than the 


peacetime operation of a full-scale ciyjj 
defense program. 


ARMY 


Who Cashes In? 


The notable victory which Gen. Bradley 
and Gen. Devers had scored in wringing 
from the Air Force an agreement to give 
greater emphasis to tactical air power in 
future Air Force planning had an assist 
from writers in the current issues of The 
Atlantic Monthly and Foreign Affairs. In 
The Atlantic Mr. Walter Lippmann and 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin teamed together 
in separate articles to criticize the Air 
Force’s commitment to strategic bombing 
and in Foreign Affairs, Admiral Charles M. 
Cooke examined the status of the air trans 
portability of ground combat units. 

Army views. In obtaining the assur 
ances of the Air Force that it will give 
added effort to providing aerial support to 
the ground Army, Gen. Devers stressed 
these points: 

(1) The need for more troop carrier 
units. Gen. Devers asked for three full 
groups of troop carrier units equipped with 
C-119B transport planes. Only one such 
group has been available to the Army for 
training. 

(2) More joint training in close support 
operations by tactical aviation and ground 
units. 

(3) Development of a. satisfactory 
fighter-bomber for close support of ground 
operations. Jet fighters and light bombers 
stress high speed and best performance at 
high altitudes—the Army needs the support 
of relatively low-flying planes. 

(4) The development of more tactical 
air groups in the proposed 48-group pro 
gram. 

Gen. Devers seemed only slightly skept 
cal as to whether the Air Force would fulf! 
the commitment he and Gen. Bradley ha¢ 
obtained. “Air Force intentions and spint 
of cooperation are fine,” he told reporters 
“We are working well together. \\ hat we 
have now are assurances, not guarantees 
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It if we keep after them—keep 
.em—things will be all right.” 
ind of planes? World War Il 
manders who had experience 
ath rt aircraft are convinced that 
‘he I hunderbolt and the F-51 Mus- 
me ve answer to the ground forces 
ster plane—jet powered—might 
A writer in the July issue of 
7 nagazine takes a different view. 
Discu the type of plane needed for 
pport operations, he wrote: 

\ctually a high speed plane is not en- 
‘ iisite for the mission of ground 
aan In fact many ground officers 
ve tas soon use the old reciprocating 
| F-5ls. But there is a good rea- 
this is not practical. It is simply 


F-47s 


son WI 


this: To be able to extend ground support 

the foot soldier, the air force must first 
have at least local control of the sky—con- 
trol maintained by the support fighters at 


the same time they work with the ground 
\ piston-engine plane couldn’t do 
both jobs. It might handle the ground 
problem very nicely, but it would not be 
ible to protect itself from the enemy’s 
planes. It would require jet cover, which 
mild be absurd.” 

[he plane this writer recommended is 
the Republic F-84D, which can carry 
bombs and rockets. 

Strategic versus Tactical Bombing. 
The comments of Mr. Lippmann, Mr. 
Baldwin and Admiral Cooke were germane 
to the subject, although Mr. Lippmann’s 
and Mr. Baldwin’s pieces were so only by 
indirection. Both gave credit to the concept 
if strategic bombing for keeping the cold 
war within bounds but strongly doubted 
if the “Douhet-Mitchell-Seversky” theory 
of strategic bombing could defeat Russia. 

Mr. Lippmann’s estimate of the role of 
air power is fairly summed up in this para- 
graph from his Atlantic article: 

“When we examine the use of air power 
as our principal military instrument in a 
conflict with the Soviet Union, we must 
distinguish between the destructiveness of 
air power and its decisiveness as a military 
and political weapon. We shall find, | 
believe, that air power can be employed 
more successfully to prevent a war than to 
win a war; that it can be used more ef- 
tectively to deter aggression than to compel 
a retreat, to hold fast rather than to push 
forward. Air power will support a guaran- 
tee, as in the Atlantic Pact, against or- 
ganized military aggression much more 
surely than it could enforce an ultimatum 
against Communism. It can be used to tell 
the Russians what they may not do outside 
the orbit of their armies; it can be used with 
very uncertain effect to compel them to do 
anything inside the orbit of their armies. 
Thus while air power is tactically the most 


rorces 


offensive of all weapons, strategically it is 
only a deterrent weapon, and politically it 
is 2 Gefensive weapon.” 


's the theory valid? Mr. Lippmann 
saic that the Douhet-Mitchell-Seversky 
tl of air warfare is plausible when ap- 
Picc to such self-contained nations as Ger- 
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many, Italy, Britain or France but when we 
“apply the theory to Russia, we find that 
these postulates on which the theory rests 
cannot be taken for granted. The theory 

. supposes that the enemy can be cor- 
nered and then knocked out. But the very 
thing it is most difficult to do with the Rus 
sians is to corner them. Their territory is 
vast; it is one-sixth of the surface of the 
globe. Were their principal cities, which 
are not large in number, destroyed, there 
would still be countless towns and villages 
in which the population could take refuge.” 

Mr. Baldwin argued that the strategic 
bombing of Russia would be senseless and 
defeat its own ends. “If the aim of war be 
a more stable and just peace, promiscuous 
atomic bombardment cannot possibly con 
tribute to that end,” Mr. Baldwin wrote. 
And if we do attempt it and fail then “cer- 
tainly we are undone. Gone are the hopes 
of a quick-and-easy victory, of a ‘three 
weeks war’; gone, too, are the objectives of 
victory, the very objectives we are working 
for today—the preservation of Western Eu- 
rope’s free political traditions, large eco 
nomic resources, and cultural and historical 
and spiritual institutions from the clutching 
hand of extremism.” 

Wither & die. Mr. Baldwin agreed that 
the Red Army could move into Western 
Europe without difhculty. But he didn’t 
agree that our atomic bombing of the Soviet 
Union’s industrial centers would then cause 
the Red Army to wither and die on the 
vine. Instead he wrote: 

“Destruction of home-front supply bases 
would have less effect on the Soviet Army 
than on a Western Army. For the Soviet 
Army, unlike conventional Western armies, 
lives to a large extent off the country; it 
utilizes captured supplies and does not de- 
pend solely or primarily on conventional 
systems of transportation. . . . its mobility 
is built upon human and animal muscle 
power.” 

Continuing, Mr. Baldwin showed the 
need for an adequate ground and air force 
in Europe and deplored our present de- 
pendence upon the concept of strategic 
bombing. 

“The overriding emphasis upon the 
atomic bomb and upon strategic air power,” 
he wrote, “is tending to subordinate tactical 
air power, close-support dir power—the kind 
of air power that prohibits surface move 
ment and stops the ground armies. Our 
tactical air power today is the neglected 
stepchild of the Air Force; only the Navy, 
for its specialized purposes, has an efficient 
but small surface support arm. 

“The plain truth is that the United 
States, today, on the eve of a crucial five 
years which may determine peace or war, 
has not formulated adequately our national 
objectives, nor have we even seriously con 
sidered any strategy that is not atomic 
strategy.” 

Soldiers need wings. Admiral Cooke, 
who was Chief of Staff to Admiral King 
during the war, surveys the history of 
ground-air forces under the title of “Sol 
diers Need Wings.” 


“The ground force, or ground-air force,” 
he concludes, “is the ultimate and decisive 
element that can bring a major war to a 
successful conclusion. The strategic air 
force weakens the enemy’s will and indus- 
trial power. Sea power forces him to spread 
himself thin. The ground-air force cashes 
in. The United States should have the 
most effective army in the world, though 
not the largest. The criterion of effective 
ness is the ability to move rapidly and to 
deliver from one or more unexpected 
directions the overwhelmingly powerful 
attack which is commensurate with our 
overwhelmingly great industrial strength.” 
hat in effect is what Army spokesmen 
have been saying for months if not years. 


Draft Coming Back? 


The Army, foreseeing no immediate re 
sumption of the draft, ordered its rec ruiting 
service to get on the ball, and, to help re 
enlistments, reopened its two-year enlist 
ment option to men who have had previous 
AUS service. 

Present authorized strength of the Army 
is 677,000 officers and men. Latest strength 
returns show the Army to be short that 
number by about 32,000. Whether hard 
work by recruiting agents would bring the 
figure up to par or whether the Army 
would have to ask for a resumption of the 
draft would be apparent before very long. 

Lt. Gen. Edward H. Brooks, the Army's 
personnel director, thinks recruiting may 
fill the ranks. “By August we ought to 
know where we are and whether we will 
be able to get the men by working hard on 
recruiting. I think we can get the full 677, 
000 by the end of the year,” he said. 

Total NME strength at the end of May 
was 1,618,600. At that time the Army 
reported 664,900, the Navy 447,000, Ma 
rine Corps 86,900, and the Air Force (the 
only one to gain during the past month 
had 419,800. 


Another Break for the Doctors 


Medical and dental officers continued to 
get the best of it. In addition to the pay 
raise they got about a year ago, the Army 
authorized medical and dental officers to 
take their families with them when they 
are transferred overseas and a housing pri 
ority goes with it. 

Other officers and first-three-grade en 
listed men will continue to leave their 
families behind until housing is allotted 
them. 


Officer Elimination 


Procedures for the elimination of unfit 
and poor officers were outlined in a new 
edition of Army Regulation 605-200, 
which listed five shortcomings which war 
rant consideration for the elimination of 
officers. 

They are: 

1) Repeated failure to manage per 
sonal affairs, including financial obligations, 
without detriment to the performance of 
duty or usefulness to the service. 
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2) Misrepresentation of facts or ma- 
terial omission of facts in official docu- 
ments. 

3) Habitual intemperance or recur- 
rent instances of other personal misconduct. 

4) Homosexual tendencies. 

5) Inability or unwillingness to ex- 
pend effort or other character and be- 
havior failings. 

Army commanders may recommend an 
officer for demotion. If a board of inquiry 
is appointed to investigate it may recom- 
mend retention in present duties and rank, 
demotion, relief from duty, or initiation of 
elimination proceedings. 


Fall Maneuvers in Europe 


Reports from Frankfurt and Paris re- 
vealed that American Army units will join 
with units of the Western European armies 
in maneuvers in September. Site of the 
maneuvers will be the Moselle Valley 
between Coblenz and Metz. 

Air units will also participate in the 


exercise. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


National Guard Strength 


The National Guard reached a strength 
of 354,800 men on June 15, 1949, the 
National Guard Bureau revealed. 

Che Adjutants General of the 48 States, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Alaska reported that Army 
units reached a strength of 313,606 men, 
of whom 288,306 were enlisted men and 
25,300 were officers. The Air National 
Guard reached a strength of 41,194 men, 
including 34,694 enlisted men and 6,500 
officers. 


100,000 Reservists in Uniform 


The training of Naval Reservists reached 
an all-time peak with nearly 100,000 civil- 
ian reservists reporting for active duty at 
sea, and at air stations and shore establish- 
ments throughout the country. 

During the summer months, approxi- 
mately 50,000 Reservists are filling sea- 
going billets aboard aircraft carriers, cruis- 
destrovers, and smaller 








ers, submarines 
vessels of the fleet. 

Another 20,000 Reserve airmen are re- 
porting to Naval air stations and designated 
aircraft carriers for refresher flight training 
and carrier requalification tests. 

The additional 30,000 are receiving 
ashore training at Naval schools and bases, 
including the training of “activation” teams 
aboard vessels of the Navy's mothball fleet. 

The salt-water phase of the training pro- 
gram hit its peak in July with a majority of 
the 50,000 seagoing Reservists aboard 71 
warships of the fleet for two weeks’ training 
cruises. 

Another 1,800 Reserve midshipmen 
from 52 colleges in the United States will 
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get salt-water indoctrination in amphibious 
warfare during two training periods in July 
at the Naval Amphibious Base, Little 
Creek, Virginia. 

The over-all Naval Air Reserve training 
program surpasses that of 1948, when 
more than 840,000 pilot-hours were logged 
and a new Reserve fliers’ safety record was 


established. 


AIR FORCE 


Bombing Accuracy 


From the English base where two groups 
of American Superforts are stationed, Wil- 
liam Stoneman of the Chicago Daily News 
filed a story that touched briefly on an Air 
Force problem that is rarely discussed: 
what is being done to improve bombing 
accuracy. 

Using the island of Heligoland—the for- 
mer German Navy base—as a target, both 
the RAF and USAF engage in bombing 
practice from different altitudes, sometimes 
bombing with radar, Stoneman reported. 

Records of the U.S. groups, he wrote, 
“show that bombs dropped from above 
25,000 feet in good visibility have averaged 
788 feet from the target point, and those 
dropped from around 18,000 feet have 
averaged 510 feet off center. 

“Bombs aimed by radar when the target 
has been obscured have averaged 2,795 
feet from the target when dropped from 
25,000 feet and 365 feet when dropped 
from lower down.” (Unfortunately Stone- 
man didn’t give the altitude of planes that 
bombed from “lower down,” nor did he 
explain how the bombers got closer to the 
target using radar than when they bombed 
visually.) 

Thirty-five thousand feet is presently the 
ceiling for jet Sohters. Bombers flying 
above that height are relatively immune 
from attack by defensive aircraft. However, 
they are vulnerable to ack-ack and guided 
missiles at altitudes considerably above 35,- 
000 feet. And while the ratio of inaccuracy 
isn't known it is apparent that accuracy de- 
creases as bombess fly higher and higher. 
And when they fly lower antiaircraft fire is 
not only a real hazard to the plane and its 
crew but also creates a psychological hazard 
for the pilot and bombardier. It is not easy 
to fly through heavy flak until the plane is 
at exact bombing position over the target 
when the skies on both sides and above are 
invitingly free of death-dealing missiles. 

If the bombing plane flying at all alti- 
tudes becomes as accurate as artillery fire it 
will be a well-nigh invincible weapon. If 
it ever does. 








Career Plan Ready 


The Air Force Career Program is ready 
to be put into operation on a world-wide 
basis and is expected to be completed some 
time next year. The plan has been under 


development for more than a y 
New job descriptions and 


tion charts and a new coding aga 
placing the old MOS and SSN. x bene 
published. : 
The program includes 38 carer {elds 
An inventory of occupati nd the 
degree of an individual's skil! each is 
also under way and will be contin ved yng) 
all airmen are reclassified, according to ‘. 
Air Force. 
The Airman Career Program il] pro- 
vide a systematic plan of assignment and 
training. It will provide for “the order 
advancement of qualified enlisted person. 
nel on consideration of ability, integrity 


and initiative,” the Air Force stated. 

A Career Program for Air Force officers 
is also being developed and it is scheduled 
to be completed in 1950. 

The new promotion system will not be. 
gin until requirements have been estab. 
lished by the Air Force Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations. Details of the plan 
will be announced when proficiency tes: 
have been developed as a basis of job quali 
fication. 

Personnel may advance in grade, how. 
ever, by attending Service schools and other 
means of training and study. 


NAVY 


Carrier Modernization OKed 


Defense Secretary Louis Johnson ap 
proved a Navy plan to modernize two ad 
ditional aircraft carriers of the Essex class 

The Defense Secretary stated that he 
had carefully reviewed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff's memorandum on the subject and 
that he had discussed the entire matter 
with the President, who approved his de- 
cision. The decision, he said, “is that the 
Navy go forward with the necessary ar 
rangements looking to the submission 
Congress of budget requests for the mod 
ernization of two additional carriers of the 
Essex class, as proposed by the Chief of 
Naval Operations.” 








Navy Considers General Staff 


A Navy study to determine the feasibil 
ity of adopting a system of organization 
similar to the General Staff of the Army 
was ordered by Secretary Francis P. Mat 
thews, at the direction of Defense Secretary 
Johnson. The study is being made by the 
Navy General Board. 


Marine Corps Retires 31 


Thirty-one Marine Corps colonels, each 
with more than thirty years’ service, wer 
retired from active duty on June 30. 

Twenty of the retiring colonels were ad 
vanced to the rank of brigadier general on 
the retired list for having been special!) 
commended for the performance of duty in 
actual combat. 
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To the Editors 
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Help Needed 
litors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


Ple send me a copy of: “Notes for 
froop Instructors—Combat Formations.” | 
yn instructor in the Combat Training 

f Leader's Course at this station. 
:ppalling fact that we have little 
information on this subject. | 
vould be grateful if you had any additional 
‘ming small-unit (squad) tactics 

| give me a list of them. We had 

' copy of the revised FM 7-10 
vhich we had to turn in. 

Your INFANTRY JouRNAL has been a 
priceless help and inspiration toward mak 
ing our subjects interesting to trainees. If 
Combat Formations” is what I think it is 
there will be more orders coming. 

LIEUTENANT. 


p-to-date 
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Better Chance for the Reserves 
lo the Editors of INFANT? JouRNAL: 


During these June days when all of us 
in the Armed Forces are hopefully waiting 
see if Congress passes the revised pay- 
raise bill, it is gratifying to read General 
Bradley's address of May 31 before the Po- 
litical Study Club of Washington, which 
was reprinted in the Washington Evening 
Star (and probably elsewhere) on June 2. 
Said General Bradley in citing the need 
for higher service pay, especially for the 
executive levels: “Second-rate men invite 
second-best security. In a war there is no 
second prize for the runner-up.” The logic 
t his argument is typically concise and, I 
believe, unanswerable. But I for one, who 
as a family man would welcome the pay 
raise, do not believe that it alone would 
solve the problems the Armed Forces face 
in securing first-rate personnel. 

two other problems involved. 
lf a person wishes to become a member 
Regular Military Establishment, re- 
ss of his qualifications, he faces seri- 
lifhculties. Also, if he comes on or 
m active duty as a Reserve officer, he 
qually serious obstacles in obtaining 

1able promotions. 

might be gathered, this argument is 
graphical. I am a Reserve officer on 
duty, a lieutenant in his thirties. 
any others in this status, I would 
become part of the Regular estab- 
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There are 


iishment and do not consider myself a “sec 
ond-rater.” However, to the best of my 
knowledge, there is no way even to apply 
for a Regular commission if you are over 
the age limit set for competitive tours. Sec 
ondly, there is apparently no manner in 
which a Reserve officer on duty can receive 
a promotion, regardless of the excellence of 
his record. 

These facts are exceedingly discouraging. 
They are discouraging for several reasons. 
There is no security for the Reserve officer. 
There is restricted opportunity to exploit 
what talents and ambitions he may have 
and to better his material lot. 


Che standing 
rule 


(and a logical one all in all) is that a 
lieutenant gets a lieutenant’s job, a captain 
a captain’s, etc. But where promotions are 
“frozen,” this rule breaks down. 

I know I speak for many when I say that 
it is not merely for personal security that 
we would like to be integrated into the 
Regular establishment, nor merely for 
greater pay and prestige that we desire 
higher rank at such time as promotion 
would be the normal step. Many of us are 
motivated, I believe, by a sincere desire to 
perform a public service for its own sake; 
we have tried to better ourselves on our 
own time and at our own expense the bet 
ter to fit us for this job. I attend a univer 
sity in the evening, and I am one among 
many of the Armed Forces personnel doing 
this on our own initiative. I have com 
pleted one postgraduate degree and expect 
to complete a second one soon. Here, too, 
I am by no means alone. 


Plainly there is hardly a point in improv 
ing one’s qualifications in the Armed Forces 
if they are not to be utilized. I have dis 
cussed the problem with many Reserve 
ofhicers who are attending universities after 
duty hours, and to some who have sought 
to improve their skill by other means. The 


feeling among them is common: “We 
might as well get out.” General Bradley 
emphasized that the Army is an integral 
part of the fabric of this nation, that quali 
fied men naturally prefer more rewarding 
positions than the Army can offer. He was 
speaking of purely monetary reward. But 
there are the other rewards the Armed 
Forces can offer to their qualified reservists 
—an opportunity for integration and pro- 
motion. 

I would like to suggest, therefore, that 


the Armed Forces review the qualifications 
of those Reserve officers still on active duty, 
look into the possibility ot opening integra 
tion to those past the competitive tour age 
limit, and at the very least provide the op 
portunity for advancement where it is 
deserved. 

I do not plead my own cause (for I am 
planning to get out as soon as possible after 
I plead the 
cause of a better military establishment 

LIEUTENANT 


finishing my present project 


7 
“Yo-Yo” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAI 


Just a short note to thank you for using 
my short article, ““The Sense of Humor,” in 
the June issue. 

Your editors failed me a bit though 
They changed the identity of the “hero” of 
my story to such an extent that he would 
probably have been tried by a court-martial 
instead of commended for his actions. 

If you will check the original draft 
which I sent to you, it will be apparent that 
the man who was carrying the Yo-Yo was 
the platoon sergeant of the support platoon 
of the company, and he was shouting for 
the platoon sergeant of the leading platoon. 
He was moving forward under fire to de 
liver this to his friend. As you published 
the article, it is the platoon sergeant of the 
leading platoon who is carrying the Yo-Yo 
instead of fighting his platoon which was 
at that time engaged with the enemy 

| hope you will correct this error as it 
changes the entire incident to one of ques- 
tionable behavior 

Lr. Cor. Erxiorr B. Cuesron 

The Infantry School 

Fort Benning, Ga 

>» The Journat regrets the error. It 0 
curred in cutting the piece to fit the 
space allotted to it. But what we would 
like to know is where the platoon ser- 
geant of the support platoon got the Yo 

Yo in the first place. 

7 7 
New Rangers? 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

After reading the very excellent article 
‘Raids in World War II” in the March 
1949 Military Review, I often wonder why 
we don’t have now, in our peacetime Army, 
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a few Ranger units of the kind that proved 
themselves so capable and _ invaluable 
throughout World War II? Why do we 
always wait until we have to prepare for 
battle to organize such units, when we 
could train them in peacetime to be ready 
in case of any emergency? In an Army 
such as we have in this day and time, one 
that is limited in numbers because of mone 
tary restrictions, we should stress specializa 
tion and a high degree of combat efhciency 
so that in a sudden emergency those units 
could form the nucleus of the many divi 
sions that normally are formed. Possibly 
you will say that is being done now in 
training the few Regular Army divisions. I 
will agree that in my company this is being 
tried, but how can a top-notch battle unit 
be formed of men who generally dislike the 
Army, men who, from no fault of their 
own, are physically handicapped? And 
how can it be done if the unit has to dis 
regard training for such work as permanent 
guard duties? 

that in each infantry division a 
battalion should be formed and 
trained to such a high degree of combat 
efficiency that it will be ready at any and 
A unit com 
posed strictly of volunteers with men that 
are not only physically and mentally quali- 
fied but who have the desire and spirit to 
carry on in the tradition of the Rangers. I 
would appreciate some ideas from you on 


I sav 


) 
Ranger 


all times to go into combat. 


this subject. 
Wiriiiam H. Var, 
Ist Lt., Cav. 

Co. A, Ist Bn., 7th Cavalry 

APO 201, c/o PM 


San Francisco, California 
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Tarawa Comparison 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Whether our good critic, Major Oakleaf 
whoever he may be), realizes it or not, 
lessons learned from Tarawa made possible 
subsequent more successful operations and 
brought about many improvements and in- 
novations in amphibious techniques. As a 
between Dieppe and Nor 
mandy is not exactly warranted, except to 
show the lessons gained from the hard 
school of experience, neither is one between 
larawa and Kwajalein. Both Dieppe and 
Tarawa were the first operations of their 
kind to be conducted. It was inevitable 
that many mistakes and defects in plans 
and equipment would be brought to light. 

Why not instead compare the 4th Ma- 
rine Division’s landing at Roi-Namur in 
Kwajalein Atoll and the 7th Infantry Di 
vision’s landing at Kwajalein Island? Both 
were well conducted and with low casual- 
ties against practically the same number of 
enemy—the 7th Division encountering 
about a reinforced battalion more of the 
The 4th Division accomplished 
its mission in forty-eight hours with no 
greater a percentage of casualties than the 
veteran 7th Infantry Division. 

The Major might take the time to learn 
that Tarawa was the first landing made by 
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comparison 


enemy. 





The True Strength 


The true strength of any army lies 
in the moral character and the spirit 
of its soldiers. A man needs a sense 
of individual dignity and responsibil- 
ity. He must know and believe in 
the ideals of his country and he must 
be willing to protect and perpetuate 
them. Soldiers today must be kept 
informed of what is going on in the 
world and they must realize the part 
that the United States is playing to 
achieve world peace and liberty.— 
—GeneErRAL J. Lawton Co.tins. 











our forces against a concentrated and 
strongly defended beach. He also might 
note that it was the first such landing to be 
conducted over an extensive barrier reef. 
It was learned too late that more am- 
phibian troop-carrying vehicles would be 
needed, but the operation had to go 
through. Lessons learned made subsequent 
landing a great deal easier. Who does he 
think made possible improved NGF and 
air support techniques, the extensive use of 
UDT teams to dispose of beach obstacles 
and reef obstructions and the inclusion of 
LV TAs (amphibian tanks) to precede the 
first wave of troops—to mention only a few 
improvements? 

He might also have observed that the 
4th Marine Division at Roi-Namur and 
the 22d Marine Regiment (reinforced) at 
Eniwetok placed artillery on flanking 
islands preceding the attack on the main 
objective. Furthermore, it might be added 
that Marine officers did advocate the use of 
supporting artillery from adjacent islands 
prior to the main assault on Tarawa. The 
idea was vetoed by the Navy as the extra 
time involved would expose the invasion 
forces to enemy air, submarine and surface 
attacks. Fully loaded transports, when sit- 
ting for any length of time in the enemy’s 
back vard are, of course, highly vulnerable. 
This was still true as late as Okinawa. It 
was also possible that the carrier and gun- 
nery ships would have to leave the assault 
forces to do battle with the Jap fleet. No 
naval gunfire or close air support would be 
available to the assault forces left on their 
own. It was decided thus to try te secure 
the main island as soon as possible with the 
heavy tonnage of naval gunfire and air 
support to clear the way. Therefore, an 
estimate of the situation and a decision was 
handed down. The innovation of emplac- 
ing artillery on islands flanking the main 
objective was taken into consideration prior 
to Tarawa. Therefore, Major Oakleaf’s 
outht did not invent such procedures. I 
therefore concur with Captain Haynes that 
the Marine Corps is not opposed to using 
maneuver whenever possible. I think it’s 
about time that someone dispelled such fal- 
lacious notions held by many of our Army 





brethren. Army officers att; 


] 0 r 
phibious troop training cent “gtd 
coast or Army and Marine nel a 
ing together will, I believe, be. me ou: 
this score. 

Dean N. Mc) owen, 


Captain, US 
Highland Park Apt., E-3 
3800 West Street 
Eau Claire, Columbia, S. C. 
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The Beaugency Surrender 
To the Editors of INFANTRY Jou) 


The article on air power in | 


Current 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is most jp 
teresting and thought-provoking 

Mention of the surrender of th: large 


body of Germans which had made its wa 
northeast from Bordeaux is one example 
how air power can be used to influence sy; 
render without ground fighting. But tly 
surrender was not made to an air gener 
but to an infantry general. 

March Group South was commanded 
by Brigadier General Botho-Heming Este; 
It was made up of Marines, Luftwatk 
Wehrmacht and other heterogeneous per 
sonnel of various ages, physical condition 
and background. It was not basically 
fighting force. Its purpose was solely {or 
movement from the Bay of Biscay to Ger 
many. 

The Group was fatigued, dirty, hungr 
and harassed by the French underground 
The XIX Tactical Air Command planes 
bombed and strafed for a number of days 
Travel for the most part was on foot, by 
bicycle, in wagons and broken-down trucks 
Food was carried from original stocks or 
obtained by foraging. There was little and 
what little there was was not sustaining for 
either good fighting condition or for morale 
necessary to fight. 

The Group was cut off from Germam 
by juncture of the U.S. Third and Seventh 


Armies. It lacked armored cars and 2 
tillery. It had no air support. And it 
finally decided to surrender when 


plight became evident. Surrender took 
place September 18, 1944, at Beaugenc 
on the Loire River, to Major Gener 
Robert C. Macon, commanding the $3¢ 
Infantry Division, who accepted it fron 
General Elster on behalf of Ninth Arm: 
Brigadier General O. P. Weyland, cor 
manding XIX TAC, was a witness. Lieu 
tenant Samuel Magill, an I&R_ platoon 
leader, and his men made the initial con 
tact with Elster’s forces and carried out 
subsequent instructions from General Ma 
con for the surrender. 

While air power had much to do with the 
surrender, I wonder if it could have been 
so easily accomplished if the entire 15,00" 
men in the Group had been a disciplinec 
cohesive fighting force such as one of ou! 
infantry divisions, and in good physica 
shape. True, air power was a major factor 
in bringing about the surrender, but | thins 
there was other equally if not more ™ 
pelling reasons. Being cut off ‘rom the 
homeland by superior ground forces in " 
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ve been a psychological blow. 
ry and tired must have been 
ile depressant. Not having the 
fight with and lacking esprit 
in disciplined, trained fighting 
d little confidence in its ability 


» the Normandy breakthrough, 
t respect for tactical air support 
troops. It did a great job there 
subsequent routing of the Ger 
ey fell back. But superior, hard- 
und troops were right there to 

n the situation. 
up in bunkers, underground for- 
caves (St. Malo, Cezembre, Cas 
cal air power cannot bring about 
alone. It may soften up, but it’s 
ntry’s job to dig them out. I don’t 
‘ow it can be any different for some 

ne ft me. 

[he Beaugency surrender cannot be 
taken as a typical example for the condi- 
tions were unique. And I have still to read 
vhere the Russians have placed their faith 
n air power instead of their massive land 

rces 
Mayor Tuomas C. Roserts. 

2 Park Avenue 

New York 22, New York 
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Personnel Economies 
lo the Editors of INFANTay JouRNAL: 

[his piece of writing has been wander- 
ing around in my mind for a long time 
now, and I have finally decided to give it 
to you, to see whether you can do any good 
with it. Since there have been several 
changes lately in the procedure to follow 
in submitting things like this, I leave that 
up to you as I am not up to date on regula- 
tions. If letters of this kind require clear- 
unces, | request that you send it back to me 
so that I can obtain the necessary clearance 
before it is used. If such things are not 
necessary, use it if you can. I don’t know 
exact!y what department this fits in, if any, 
but | also leave that up to your discretion. 

It is interesting to note that the Hoover 
Commission has laid its finger directly on 
important sources of Federal spending 
wastes, particularly in the Department of 
the Army. These sources of waste, and 
others have been only too evident for 
some time now. It is also interesting to 
note that the remedy suggested by the 
Hoover Commission, while it might be ef- 
fective in controlling certain wastes, could 
also lead to the establishment of additional 
departments and bureaus with their own 
consequent waste. 

Many items in addition to those enumer- 
ated are causing excess costs in the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Such time-honored 
practices (before 1942) as using the backs 
ot old orders and forms as scratch pads 
have long since been passé. Overstufted 
furniture, which does have its place in the 
An in dayrooms, clubs, etc.), is seen 
frequently out of its rightful place. It is 
even found in the offices of lower ranking 
ofhcers in some places. 
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It has become the fashion to create de- 
partments in the name of efficiency or 
necessity when frequently these depart 
ments only serve the purpose of feeding 
someone’s ego. This practice, known as 
“empire building,” now seems to me gen 
eral throughout the Army. The entire 
structure of the Army should be carefully 
searched to find glaring examples of both 
overmanning and undermanning. In a few 
cases it will be readily apparent that more 
personnel are being used than is necessary. 
This condition is especially noticeable in 
large offices of such installations as posts 
and schools. The search for wasted man 
power should be thorough, and not a mere 
superficial glancing at tables or a quick tour 
through an installation in the company of 
the commanding ofhcer of the institution 
being examined, but should rather be an 
intensive study of the needs of any particu- 
lar organization. This study should be so 
thorough that it should run all the way 
from two or three days in a company-size 
organization to five or six weeks in post 
headquarters organizations and 
schools. 

The thought may occur to you that this 
is all internal administration, and so it is; 
but it seems evident that the administration 
has failed in some respect as long as such 
situations can continue. While the top ad 
ministration is probably willing and anxious 
to effect as many economies as possible 
without sacrificing the efficiency of the 
Army, something that top administration 
evidently does not know, and can’t know, 
is that many of their directives as to econ 
omy and other things are being willfully 
abrogated by people who either take the 
attitude that this-can’t-apply-to-me, or that 
they know better than the authority who 
issued the directive, and that the thing 
can’t be done. The attitude of trying to see 
ways and means to avoid carrying out a 
request or directive seems to me so preva- 
lent today that if this tendency is not soon 
changed, the entire structure of the Army 
will suffer a major decrease in efficiency. 

The remedy for these evils is to have a 
corps of real efhiciency experts go through 
all Army installations with a fine-tooth 
comb and closely scrutinize the entire ad- 
ministrative system in each establishment. 
These efhciency experts should also have 
the power to order into immediate effect 
all needed changes and reforms. They 
would of course do this in the name of the 
Chief of Staff (DA). It should therefore 
follow that these men be detailed for these 
jobs directly from the Department of the 
Army and not from any subordinate unit. 
This would eliminate the tendency to go 
easy on the Old Man and to defer to his 
wishes. It should also be made a misde 
meanor punishable by court-martial for 
anyone to forbid other persons to report to 
these efficiency experts any circumstances 
which that person believes to need the at- 
tention of the efhciency experts. 

That is about it for this time, except 
that I request that my name be withheld 
from publication. 


large 


Major, Infantry. 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the fol- 
lowing bookstores in your neigh- 
borhood to stock a// Infantry 
Journal Press Books. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Augusta Book Store 
833 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 S. Wabash Avenue 
Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
White Company 
1211 Broadway 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High Street 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Fitzsimons News Stand 
S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
P. O. Box 6267 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Avenue, West 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Pickwick Book Sho 
6743 Hollywood Bled. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayers & Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
626 South Spring Street 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Company 
825 Hennepin Avenue 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel’s 
339 6th Avenue 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co. 
334-336 E. Main Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 East 6th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
407 Market Street 

















Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


to this department. 


EREBRATIONS 


A Man’s Best Friend Is His Mortar 


[he mortar is an intriguing weapon 
if you call to mind Commando Kelly’s 
brilliant use of it. It has been known to 
knock out tanks, drop down chimneys 
and collapse houses. It has been fired 
from a Pacific island at an enemy de- 
stroyer offshore. 

But the British 
Stokes or the latest recoilless wonder, is 


mortar, whether a 
basically an infantry tool designed as an 
latter 
function it realizes its greatest efhciency. 


antipersonnel weapon. In_ this 

\s a patrol weapon, the 60mm. gives 
a tremendous advantage to an aggressive 
leader and will heighten the rifleman’s 
self-confidence once its worth has been 
demonstrated. 

On a routine daylight patrol in Brit 
tany, during the fall of 1944, this fact 
was graphically illustrated to me. I was 
an ammo bearer in a “60” squad attached 
to a platoon of riflemen. We stumbled 
upon a German infantry outpost of ten 
men. The two forces recoiled in con- 
fusion to opposite sides of a stone farm 
house, and the Germans automatically 
began to spray their entire front with 
small-arms fire, although they had no 
more precise an idea of where we had 
dissolved to than we had of their im- 
mediate whereabouts. We were green; 
they were veterans—and it is worth notic 
ing that even in mutual surprise, it was 
the Germans who took the initiative. 

The call came back for mortar fire. 
[he master sergeant went into action: 

“One increment, three rounds,” he 
barked to the gunner and proceeded to 
sight the mortar himself. An instant 
later he added, “Nine rounds, no in- 
crements!” 

The firing was smooth, precise, and 
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very rapid. The gunner and I got the 
ninth shell off well before the first 
landed. There was a long silence follow- 
ing the barrage. The orders came to 
withdraw, and the fight was broken off 
at this point. 

The next day four Germans came over 
to surrender to our lines, and they in- 
formed us that the barrage had killed six 
in their outpost, including a lieutenant, 
and had left them stunned, deafened, 
and helpless. 

“Why didn’t you attack?” they asked. 
“Why did you leave? Your American 
little artillery is deadly. We would have 
surrendered then, but you didn’t attack.” 

When questioned about his tactics, 
the mortar sergeant said that he had first 
placed three rounds about two hundred 
yards behind the Germans to discourage 
them from going back for reinforce- 


On The Record 


The harassed trial judge advocate 
took his bleeding fingertips from be- 
tween his teeth and continued typing 
the record of trial. He paused long 
enough to snap off the light because it 
was now daylight. He had spent the 
night preparing the record of proceed- 
ings of a special court-martial. As he 
wrote, he punctuated each sentence with 
discussions of the doubtful ancestry of 
those who required that he keep the rec- 
ord, “under supervision of the court,” 
and gave him little more than a hard 
time when it came to helping him keep 
it. His ragged memory, aided by frag- 
mentary notes often consisting of one 
word, was worn threadbare as he strug- 
gled to remember whe: each witness 





ments, and also to seat the base plate 
since the next nine rounds were to come 
very close to our men and had to be ac. 
curately fired. The following round: 
were spread on a wide front to include 
any stray flanking movements. The cur 
ous fact was that he had fired blind, tha 
he had anticipated every possible move 
ment of the enemy, and that he had 
used a heavy concentration of shells 
rather than wait for more specific direc 
tions, showing an admirable flexibility 
in combat response. 

The lack of aggressiveness on the par 
of our riflemen was mostly due to inex- 
perience and misinterpretation of that 
training maxim, “Don’t Give Your Posi 
tion Away” (even in broad daylight it 
was the first thing that occurred 1 
you), but the incident established an ex 
cellent understanding in their minds of 
the solid worth of the 60mm. mortar 

T. R. Tempe 


had said while on the witness stand 

He struggled with the witnesses, he 
struggled with objections and rulings on 
objections. This was important because 
defense counsel and presidents of courts 
always have cast-iron memories and like 
to be quoted grammatically as well as 
exactly, and reviewing authorities always 
look closely at objections and rulings on 
them. 

Our now haggard TJA, after ishing 
that he had spent the night with the 
daughters of the vine, rested ané 
dreamed a happy dream. 

In this dream, he was in court. All 
the members were present, the ccused 
and his counsel were there, and there 


was a pad of doodle paper in ‘ront of 
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r. He groaned. There was 

ident asked if the prosecution 
adn were ready. At this time our 
TIA , d in his sleep. He reached 
, turned the switch on a wire 
record There was a microphone in 
front 1e withess chair, one in front 
af the president of the court, a third 
faster ) his lapel, and still another 
nestling among the ribbons on the chest 
of the defense counsel. The president 
called the court to order. 

The trial proceeded in orderly fashion. 
After the trial, the TJA sat down at his 
typewriter and summarized the evidence 
for the written record. He listened to 
the playback of the trial as it had been 
presented in court. Within his own 
limitations he prepared a perfect record. 
\nd he had tried a better case. 

When the record had been typed, 
verined by the defense counsel, and au- 
thenticated by the president, there were 
no errors. The TJA then took the au 
thenticated record, the wire recording, 
which had been sealed by him in the 
presence of the president of the court, 
and presented both to the reviewing 
juthority. 

[he Colonel studied the written rec- 
ord, listened to portions of the wire 
recording, and took appropriate action 
When the written record of 
trial was forwarded with copies of the 
special courts-martial order for review 
by the officer having general court 
martial jurisdiction, it was accompanied 
by the spool of wire. The staff judge 
advocate studied the written record, lis 
tened to portions of the testimony, and 
stamped the record, legally sufficient. 

During the course of the proceedings, 
the defense counsel, who naturally ob- 
jected to the introduction of any evi- 
objected to something on the 


wel 


In the case. 


dence, 


A Tough Situation 


If my own recent experiences indicate 
anything, the Army is doing less than it 
might to retain its backlog of trained re 
serve leadership, which must represent 
millions of dollars in combat know-how 
and carefully catalogued abilities. 

In saying this I am not asking that 
more money be spent on the ORC. 
Chere is, we are told, enough money for 
what is an “adequate” reserve program 
by peacetime standards. The trouble is, 
the machinery doesn’t work. 

lake—for example— the Army Exten- 
sion Courses. They are offered to re- 
servists as an avenue toward peacetime 
promotions, as well as a needed school- 
ing in chosen wartime specialties and a 
source of the points required to keep a 
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The Ultimate Objective 


Man is born, lives and gains his 
sustenance on land. Possession, con 
trol and use of a land area and its 
resources, or denial of its useful pos 
session to the enemy, must always be 
the ultimate objective of both sides 
in a war carried to the limit . . . the 
foot soldier must always be present. 

Ap. Cuarves M. Cooke In For- 
eign Affairs. 











At that time the 
court referred to the wire recording and 
acted properly on the objection. After 
the court had been in session a while, 
one of the members had to be replaced 
because of illness. When court recon- 
vened with a new member, it listened to 
a playback of the previous session. 

Everybody was happy except the ac- 
cused and his counsel. The TJA, no 
longer harassed, beamed upon his fel 
low man. The reviewing authorities, all 
the way, could listen to voices, the in- 
tonations of voice in a reluctant witness, 
the truculence of the perjurer, and the 
manner of the accused’s own sworn testi- 
mony. When the record had been acted 
upon finally, the wire recording was 
returned to the original appointing au- 
thority, who caused it to be erased. 

The dream closed with a view of a 
new Signal Corps supply catalog listing 
the wire recorder, spools and accessories 
therefor, and a basis for issue of two per 
command having special courts-martial 
jurisdiction, and twelve per officer hav- 
ing general courts-martial jurisdiction. 

The TJA awakened. When he was 
last seen he was standing in line at the 
money-order window, in his hand was an 
order to Montgomery Roebuck for a wire 
recorder. 


grounds of repetition. 


Capt. Aucust C. Ernpeck. 


reserve commission active. For many of 
us who have legitimate difficulty in at 
tending reserve meetings, they are really 
essential spare-time activities. Or could 
be. 

About a year ago, after mulling over 
my own milit: iry record, I requested and 
got a transfer from Infantry to Military 
Intelligence. As a combat-trained S-2 
with language ability and overseas ex 
perience working alongside CIC and 
Allied intelligence personnel, | applied 
through proper channels for the MI ex 
tension course authorized for would-be 
counterintelligence agents in the MI 
Reserve. 

Ten days later, I received a kindly let- 
ter from my Senior State Instructor, 


ORC, saying that | would have to apply 
for the MI Basic course, first. The MI 
Basic application was duly forwarded, 
with his blessing. There followed a wait 
of almost six weeks, during which my 
original enthusiasm for night 
day labors shrank noticeably. 

At long last a big manila envelope ar 
rived from Leavenworth, and | ripped it 
open to find--so help me—an awesomely 
bulky packet of Series 30 lessons in 
Company Administration! The 
State Instructor's office, it developed, had 
no more idea than I did whether this was 
part of the MI Basic course or something 
mailed by mistake. 

For nearly 


and Sun- 


Senior 


a month now, I've been 
waiting for an answer to that question 
from Leavenworth. If Company Admin- 
istration is essential to a basic course in 
MI, the prospect is rather discouraging, 
because it might take me several years 
to wade through all the “prerequisites.” 

Even if many of them are old stuff to 
anyone who held several line jobs over 
seas in World War II. 

[his tiresome history is presented only 
to document my be lief that we reservists 
are up against a tough situation. | have 
SO l 
am not alone in holding this opinion. 

Why, in the name of common sense, 
can't it be made possible for ORC mem 
bers to apply for and get the extension 
courses they AEC “branch 
libraries” set up within each Army area? 
I live 300 miles from Governors Island, 


reserve friends who agree with me, 


need from 


and I'd be willing to pay my own carfare 
there to obtain courses authorized for the 
Army career I want to follow. You can't 
very well blame me for thinking Leaven 
worth is too far distant, or for growing 
weary of badgering my State ORC head 
quarters in vain. 


Much the 


believe, 


same attitude prevails, I 
toward our local version of the 
peacetime 


Early in 


reserve 
1948, 
thing called a Composite Group, which 
a month 


training program. 


I was assigned to some 
meets once a town hiteen 
miles from my home—on Thursday, the 
weekly ne wspaper l 
printed and mailed. The 
I've been able to 


day the own is 


few sessions 
attend so far have 
drawn a peak attendance of a dozen re 
signed but loyal souls, no three of whom 
belong As the sole 


MI officer on the roster, I can’t feel that 


to the same branch. 


does much for either the 

group or my own military future. 
Again, 

each 


my presenc e 


why can’t reserve members of 
in each state, be 
fellow 


arm and service, 
lists of 
names and 


given their members’ 
so that now and 
then they could get together and swap 
ideas—if nothing Carrying this 


idea a little further, if the Army ofhcially 
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else? 














Save 60% I!!! 
My Three Years 
With Eisenhower 


By CAPT. HARRY C. BUTCHER, USNR 


Captain Butcher's account of the move- 
ments of the men who directed the Euro- 
pean campaign is already a source book 
for historians. 

My Three Y ears With Eisenhower offers 
a unique combination of human interest 
and grand strategy, by the man who was 
General Eisenhower's aide during three 
of the world’s most critical years. 


Now only 82.00 

















THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


1939-1945 


A new Book by 
Maj. Gen. ]. F. C. Fuller 


A spectacular success in England, 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR has 
just been published in its American 
edition. 


It is a concise, comprehensive his- 
tory of the war, complete with the 
salty writing and the unorthodox 
opinion which have made General 
Fuller one of the world’s best-known 
writers on warfare. 


85.00 














CRUSADE IN EUROPE 


A Personal Account of World War Il 
By GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Dwight Eisenhower held the reins over 
one of the most unruly teams in history. 

He forged a half-dozen nations and peo- 

ples into a powerful and effective army. 

He directed the greatest campaign of all 

history. CRUSADE IN EUROPE, his own 


personal story of the war in Europe, is 
available for immediate shipment. 


85.00 


Order from 
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encouraged it, why couldn't the senior 
officer of each specialized group spon- 
sor meetings occasionally, at which the 
small fry like myself could learn some- 
thing useful about his job? Most of us 
would rather drive fifty miles to hear an 
experienced fellow specialist occasionally 
than travel five to spend an evening with 
a “Composite” gathering, however ofh- 
cial. 

Granted, it might be hard to set up a 
formal program on such a basis, even 
within a fairly limited ORC area. But 
the reservists intent on schooling them- 





selves in their wartime jobs \ ould sure) 
be better officers and leack come \i 
Day. It may gratify some ne. ae 
where, to know that I re lee . 
mimeographed “poop” each month, by; 
the thousands of dollars ¢! taxpayers 
spent on my training in VW War I] 
are beginning to look like a poor inves 
ment under the present circ: stance: 

If something could be worked oy: 
even approximating the id offered 
above, plenty of us in the would-be A, 


tive Reserve will be genuinely cratefy 


Lr. Epwarp Anproverrs. 


Amphibians Of The Future 


Parachutists can be dropped in any 
open area, but gliders and powered air- 
craft present a different problem. During 
the past war, when light gliders were 
used, the requirements for a glider land- 
ing zone were not excessive. This is no 
longer the case because gliders which 
carry a large allowable cargo load are of 
necessity large and cumbersome, and re- 
quire rather extensive landing areas. If 
the assumption is made that one and 
one-half pounds of airframe are required 
to lift one pound of equipment in a 
glider, and that the glider is to be used 
for transporting a loaded 2¥-ton truck 
(16,000 pounds), the fullv loaded glider 
would weigh 40,000 pounds. A glider of 
this size and weight would require a 
field almost as elaborate as do many large 
powered aircraft. No longer will short, 
unprepared fields be adequate for the 
landing of the entire glider echelon. 

If it is planned to reinforce the air- 
borne units in the airbeac with air trans- 
ported infantry uni‘s, two problems are 
readily apparent. F.zst, aircraft of sufh- 
cient size must be available to transport 
the large items of equipment; and sec- 
ond, airfields of proper construction and 
of proper length must be available within 
the airhead in order that the planes can 
land. 

Large planes are available, but can 
reliance be placed on our ability to seize 
suitable airfields for landing aircraft 
which weigh 150,000 to 350,000 pounds 
when fully loaded? These planes re- 
quire long runways constructed of con- 
crete to sustain the tremendous weight. 
Obviously, the enemy will do everything 
possible to destroy airfields which are 
under threat of capture. And what good 
is a field which has deep concrete run- 
ways of sufhcient length if large sections 
of concrete have been blown out? 

Water is the one type of landing area 
which the enemy cannot destroy. Bodies 
of water large enough to land amphib- 
ians—even extremely large ones—are 
available more readily than are large 


airfields. Any obstructions which th, 
enemy places in the water will, of cours 
have to be removed before the landing 
but there is no means available by whic! 
the enemy can permanently prevent u: 
from using a body of water for the land 
ing of amphibians. 

This appears to be the answer for fu 
ture airborne operations. If suitable air 
ports are captured, the amphibian car 
use its wheels to make a landing. If p 
suitable airfields are available, then the 
amphibian can land on any body of 
water large enough to accommodate it 
The area in which the airhead is to be 
established must be planned to include 
suitable bodies of water within the perim 
eter. 

When air transported reinforcement: 
are flown in, and airfields are not avail 
able the amphibian can land on the 
water, taxi to shore, and discharge it 
cargo just like a LCI or LCT. 

The hull of the amphibian is shaped 
to permit the loading of large items of 
equipment or large vehicles. Clamshel! 
doors at the front of the plane woul 
facilitate loading and unloading. The 
hull is a natural pod, and if a detachable 
fuselage is desired, the amphibian could 
use its propellers to pull it on land 
where the pod could be removed. The 
plane, then a land plane, could take of 
on any short runway because of the great 
decrease in weight. All that would re 
main to be lifted would be the engines 
wing, and control surfaces. If it wer 
necessary to evacuate casualties, a loaded 
pod could be attached while the am 
phibian is still on land. The plane could 
then taxi back into the water and tak: 
off. 

I believe that a plane such as this 
could be designed and constructed. It is 
not too visionary. Such a plane woul’ 
solve many of the problems encountere¢ 
in the movement of airborne or air trans 
ported forces and I don’t think it is 
visionary to suggest such ar: aircraft. 

Mayor Joun W. Unsan 
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ST. VITH: 
Lion in the Way 


History of the 106th 
Infantry Division 
By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


Now for the first time the 
complete story of St. Vith, the 
focal point of the Battle of the 

Bulge, is told plainly and bluntly; the story of the 
106th Infantry Division—an outfit whose reputation 
was censured to death, whose fighting men held Von 
Rundstedt for three crucial days, while their flanking 
outfits melted like snow; a division which may have 
saved the whole European campaign. 


Told by a competent and qualified military his- 
torian—based on two years of research—the History 
of the 106th Infantry Division is a vital link in the 
understanding of the European War. 


$5.00 


SALERNO TO 
THE ALPS: 


A History of the Fifth Army 


Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR 


The magnificent story of one 
of the bitterest campaigns of 
all time. Fifth Army's drive up 
the Italian boot, over the Ap- 
ennines, through the Po Valley 
and into the Alps will rank 

with the classic military histories of all time. 


Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leg- 
horn, the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these 
were incidents in one of the most grinding cam- 
paigns in history. 


SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant study of 
the staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat 
which secured Italy. 


$6.00 
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Salerno to The Aijs (Fifth Army) $ 6.00 
Conquer: The Story of the Ninth Army 


DIVISIONS 


History of the 3d Infantry Division 

The Sixth Infantry Division in World War II 

The Angels (11th Airborne Division) 

The History of the 27th Division ................ $10.00 
29 Let’s Go (29th Division) 

Work Horse of the Western Front (30th Div.)...... $ 4. 00 

The Golden Cross (33d Infantry Division) 7 

History of the 37th Infantry Division 

The Jungleers (41st Infantry Division) 

Ours to Hold It High (77th Division) .............$ 6 

History of the 78th Infantry Division ............. $ { 

History of the 81st Wildcat Division .............. $ 6 

Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Division) ........ $ 

History of the 85th Infantry Division 

Blue Devils in Italy: 88th Infantry Division 

History of the 91st Infantry Division $ 

History of the 94th Infantry Division in W. W. II . .§ 

Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Airborne Div.) ....$ 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Infantry Division) 

Lion in the Way (106th Division) 


¥ 


REGIMENTS 


History of the 115th Infantry Regiment 

History of the 120th Infantry Regiment 

History of the 129th Infantry Regiment 

History of the 305th Infantry Regiment 

History of the 363d Infantry Regiment 

History of the 398th Infantry Regiment 

History of the 409th Infantry Regiment $ 5. 
History of the 508th Parachute Regiment 5.00 


OTHER UNITS 


The First Special Service Force: A War History of 

the North Americans—1942-44 ...9 5.00 
Americans: The Story of the 442d Combat Team...$ 5.00 
History of the 96th Signal Company .............. $ 1.25 
The 56th Fighter Group in World War II $10.00 


MARINES 


Follow Me! (2d Marine Division) 6.00 
ce tee wc aWeee ede wdians oc 5.00 
History of the Fourth Marine Division 5.00 
History of the Sixth Marine Division ............. $ 5.00 
The Ninth Marine Regiment .................... $ 5.00 


Histories By Other Publishers 


Children of Yesterday (24th Division) 

History of the 45th Infantry Division ............ 
History of the 66th Infantry Division ............ 
History of the 76th Infantry Division 

History of the 84th Division .... 2... ccccccsccccess 
Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) 
History of the 10th Infantry Regiment 

The Epic of the 101st Airborne Division ‘ 
History of the 134th Infantry Regiment .......... $ f 
History of the 376th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 3. 
History of the 501st Parachute Regiment ......... $ : 
History of the 504th Parachute Regiment ; 
Curahee: 506th Parachute Regiment ............. S 3. 
lst Cavalry Division (large paper-bound edition). .$ 3. 
History of the 2d Engineer Special Brigade 

History of the 12th Armored Division 

History of the 13th Air Force 

History of the 390th Bomb Group ................ 
History of the 727th Railroad Battalion ........... 5.00 
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The Heartbeats of the Armies 
ELEVEN GENERALS: Srupres In 


\mericaAN ComManp. By Fletcher 
Pratt. William Sloane Associates, 
1949. 355 Pages; Maps; $5.00. 


\nother reviewer of Eleven Generals 
suggested that a more appropriate title 
would have been Eleven Generals and 
One Colonel. The Colonel being the 
present editor of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. 
The reviewer mentioned this because in 
the foreword ot Eleven Generals Mr. 
Pratt speaks in highly laudatory terms of 
the present editor of The Journar. Now 
the modesty of the editor of The Jour 
NAL is, as Mr. Pratt observed, not the 
least of his qualities and for that reason 
the editor was reluctant to review Eleven 
Generals. 

But his staff has overruled him in this 
instance (something it rarely does!) and 
this review was written and put into 
type without his knowledge. Eleven 
Generals is a tool for military command- 
ers and therefore it is, of course, the duty 
of The Journat to tell its readers about 
it. Also the editor of the INFANTRY 
Journat shouldn't be so damned mod- 
est. While he is always happy when 
Che Journat is praised, he is reluctant 
to be known as the man who has made 
The Journat what it is. 

Che peg on which Mr. Pratt was able 
to hang his foreword to Eleven Generals 
is the fact that no less than six of the 
chapters in this book first appeared i 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, over an eleven 
year period beginning in 1937. 

Ihe book began when Mr. Pratt de- 
cided that it would be worth while to 
look into the careers of some 
generals who had been 
misinterpreted” by 


American 
“overlooked or 
history. That ob 
jective accounts not only for the appear- 
ance of such little known generals as 


Richard M. Johnson, John Buford and 
40 


_ BOOK REVIEWS | 


James H. Wilson, but also for the non- 
appearance of, let us say, George Wash- 
ington, U. S. Grant, William Tecumseh 
Sherman and John J. Pershing. 

But Mr. Pratt had a larger purpose 
than merely to give justice to some of 
our relatively unknown warriors. He 
wanted to show that there is an Ameri- 
can art of war and what it is. In summa- 
tion he decides that this American art 
combines aggressiveness, amateurism, a 
trend toward book-learning (not very 
pronounced, actually), and finally de- 
pendence upon the fire power of attack- 
ing infantry. 

Of all his eleven generals, Mr. Pratt 
thinks most highly of Philip Sheridan. 
The limits of Little Phil’s talents were 
never reached, Mr. Pratt declares, and 
adds in a breath-taking estimate, that 
“perhaps there were none.” General 
Sheridan's contribution to the American 
art of war was the development of the 
idea that the cavalry was not a separate 
arm but a kind of fast- moving foot sol- 
dier. In earlier chapters Mr. Pratt credits 
Richard M. Johnson and John Buford 
with the same idea. But neither Johnson, 
who was a Militia commander in the 
War of 1812, nor Buford, a minor briga- 
dier in the Army of the Potomac who 
died in 1863, carried the concept to as 
high a degree of workability as Sheridan. 

That accounts for three of the eleven 
generals. The remaining eight contrib- 
uted a wide variety of ideas and methods. 

Nathanael Greene. A practical master 
of circumstances, he “left to the Ameri- 
can army a tradition it has never quite 
lost, of considering each problem in the 
light of its surrounding conditions rather 
than in that of received opinion.” In 
other words practicability. 

Anthony Wayne. This is not the im- 
pulsive “Mad Anthony Wayne” that his- 
tory has storming Stony Point without 
plan or design except to take the heights. 





This is “The last of the R 


id, ) 
waged war from books and tribune 
to the American Army the r bad 
nute and detailed pre-prepa: 

Jacob Brown. At Lundy ne ar 
Chippewa he contributed + ret of 
the art of leadership to t! eric 
Army. There was “something own 
presence and manner, that Teer 
country boys fight like the d ind 
would be worth a good deal wt 
secret.” 

George H. Thomas. “The ius of 
Thomas is, in the long run, the same « 


that of Frederick the Great—the geniy; 
for reproducing on the largest scale what 
ever has turned out well on the small 
Thomas’ forte was the counterattack a: 
the psychological moment and the use of 
fire as well as movement. 

James H. Wilson. His — n 
was the belief that the “difference }y 
tween infantry and cavalry was that t 
latter could deliver more fire power or 
a given point in less time.” Mobility was 
his secret. 

Charles P. Summerall. He “brought 
artillery and infantry back into that tru 
relation to each other from which they 
had escaped during the static and useless 
fighting of 1916.” His contribution was 
the restoration of the concept of the 
infantry-artillery team. 

A. A. Vandegrift. “Many times as 
tonished, he was never himself surprised 
and constantly surprised the enemy 
Without preconceptions he dealt with 
situations in their own terms. Like 
Nathanael Greene, a practical soldier 

Omar N. Bradley. “He could think 
big; relate every detail of a comple x struc 
ture to a broad general plan.” 

As a military historian Fletcher Pratt 
is not without his critics. Many of the 
professors don’t like him because he 
sometimes makes minor mistakes. That 
large school of readers and_ scholars 
whose interest in military history is 
largely devoted to Lee, Jackson and the 
ill-fated Confederate States of America 
has been known, some members of it, 
decry the fact that Mr. Pratt never seems 
to have anything to do with their heroes 
Perhaps Mr. Pratt thinks that the Con 
federacy has supporters enough, that 
someone should pay heed to the armies 
that won the war. I do not know that 
this is how he feels but it seems plausi 
ble. 

Then there are those many who like 
Mr. Pratt's books and eagerly devour 
them. These, I think, are readers who 
appreciate lively writing and cleat 
thought. In Mr. Pratt they find military 
history made readable. 

There is no space here to esti! e the 
contribution of Fletcher Pratt t rnilitan 
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ut if there were space the con- 
uld probably be that Mr. Pratt 
us that a military writer must 
date, place, name and battle 
aps and rev eal the heartbeats 
ies and the thought processes 


manders.—]. B. S. 


BEH ) THE CURTAIN. By John 
( r. Harper & Brothers. 363 
p Index; $3.00. 


ily reason I can think of for not 

tis book “Inside the lron Cur 

that Mr. Gunther didn’t visit 

Rus per. Beginning with Italy he 

igoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslo 

vakia, Poland and Germany with side 

ns into what Mr. Gunther. says 

American satel 
Greece and Turkey. 

summation Mr. Gunther makes 

the point, among others, that Russia does 

intend to make war now. 


called “two 


He gives 
and maybe im 
reasons for the Soviet’s “touchi 


ur interesting, 


aggressive and peremptory tactics, 
bstructiveness, mendacity and plain bad 
nners 1) They don’t know any 

2) They're scared; (3 They 

luff because they are pretty sure we 
n't call the bluff; and (4) They use 
bad manners premeditatedly in order to 
keep the world in ferment. 
\lr. Gunther records a 


conversation 
h a “well-known Communist intel 
tual in Berlin” who declared that if 
came the Communists would win it. 
In explanation of how they would win 
according to Mr. Gunther: 
You will drop your atomic bomb and 
t will cause great distress and destruc 
tion and loss of life. But bombing, even 
itomic bombing, does not win wars. A 
war is only won in the long run by occu 
pation with infantry. W hile your bombs 
are drop ping, or even before, we will 
march across Western Europe and then 
you will have to bomb Paris and Milan 
as well as Moscow and Stalingrad, which 
will not be pleasant. Meantime we will 
take all Asia—China, India, Indonesia 
while integrating our conquest of all 
Europe. You cannot possibly prevent 
this. You will then be confronted with 
the task of mounting invasions on two 
thaps even three immense conti 
nents around three-quarters of the 
world’s surface at the same time. Even 
Russia alone will not be easy to invade. 
It will take you a good many 


he said, 


sk Hitler. 
years we think—years which we know 
well how to use. Of course you will be- 
come bankrupt in the process. Also you 
will probably lose the democracy you will 


claim to be fighting for, inasmuch as you 
will have to become Fascist in order to 
Wi 


\nd meantime, you will have de 
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stroyed irremediably the Europe that you 
set out to save. Moreover the more you 
destroy the better you play into our 
hands. What will we do? Pick up the 
ruins, and go forward with the world 
revolutionary struggle that you can never 
finally beat down without killing off 
everybody left in the entire world.” 
We recommend that paragraph to 
those who think the atomic bomb could 
defeat Russia in a few weeks and to those 
who would solve the problem of the cold 
war by beginning a hot one. Only a 
strong foreign wT backed up by the 
kind of military posture the Communists 
respect can win the cold war for us. The 
threat of atomic bombing can never de 
feat revolutionary communism.—]. B.S 


Bacteriological Warfare 
PEACE OR PESTILENCE: Brotocr 
cAL WARFARE AND How to Avon It. 
By Theodor Rosebury. W hittlesey 

House. 218 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


The prolonged and furious debates 
over atomic energy have distracted atten 
tion from the developments in bacterio- 
logical and chemical warfare. There have 
been three or four short official releases, 


authoritative re 
author of this book 
was one of the writers) prepared in 
1942 but not released until 1947. A 
pretty slim offering in comparison with 


and an unofficial but 
port (of which the 


the tons of material printed about atomic 
enerev. 

The Special Projects Division of the 
CW'S guided bacteriological warfare re 
search during World War Il. With 
at Camp Detrick, nea 
Frederick, Maryland, and facilities in 
Mississippi, Utah and Indiana, the Spe 
cial Projects Division was merely a name 


headquarters 


save to the few people in the know. 
This book is not the BW equiv: alent 
to the Smyth Report on Atomic Energy 
It is a layman’s guide—a clear exposition 
of the facts, fallacies and future of BW 
well written, understandable, and just 
about as complete as one could hope tor. 
For some reason there is a general be 
lief that bacteriological warfare is re 
pugnant and unclean compared to the 
atomic bomb or other weapons. The au 
thor, rightly in my opinion, denies this 
and says that the question “may be one 
of taste and no more arguable than vary 
ing human preferences for 


clothing, 
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Soldiers’ 


Album 


By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Lt. Col. Herbert Bregstein 


The well-known pictorial his- 
tory of the war in Europe, from 
Normandy to VE-Day. Contains 
almost four hundred photographs 
along with a running commentary 
of text. Soldiers’ Album shows you 
exactly what happened in the 
ETO and vividly captures all the 
sensations of troops in combat. 

Written by Colonel R. Ernest 
Dupuy, at one time General Eisen- 
hower’s PRO and later Chief of 
the press newsroom, and Lt. Colo- 
nel Herbert Bregstein, in charge 
of still pictures in the PRO Sec- 
tion, SHAEF. 

The original $5.00 edition, 
now only $2.00 











By Van Van Praag 


One of the great books of infan- 
try warfare—about one platoon 
during one bitter day in the Nor- 
mandy hedgerows. Here are the 
sights, sounds, smells—the terrible 
fear and equally terrible courage 
—of infantry in battle. Day Witb- 
out End is fiction, but it is fiction 
that two million foot soldiers 
lived through. 


$3.00 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Day Without End 





music, or cheese.” 

“BW is in many respects very different 
from atomic warfare, although there are 
a few striking similarities as well . . . the 
atomic bomb, within the range of its 
greatest blast and thermal effects, is both 
instantaneous and indiscriminate in its 
destructive results; neither life of any 
kind nor anything physically breakable 
or burnable escapes. BW, on the other 
hand, would have both a selective and a 
delayed action. It would have little or 
no influence on property . . . the atom 
bomb is a single kind of weapon, whereas 
BW is many different weapons . . . it is 
extremely flexible and could be employed 
to yield a wide range of different effects, 
from a high concentration of casualties 

. . to subtle or insidious disruptions of 
normal activity induced psychologically 
rather than physically.” 

[here is a deceptive simplicity to BW 
that makes it a natural for scare head- 
lines. Theoretically it might be true that 
an ounce of crystalline botulinus toxin 
could wipe out all the inhabitants of 
North America, but practically there are 
many, many problems. 

Dr. Rosebury explains in adequate de- 
tail what these problems are, and how 
they might be solved. A chapter on 
bacteriology for beginners is extremely 
helpful, and is a full discussion on the 
offensive and defensive uses of BW. 
Some of the larger problems, such as the 
international control of BW, its moral 
aspects, and the effects it might have if 
it were ever used, complete the book. 

The fact that this is the only book on 
BW makes it important. The author's 
high professional reputation in the BW 
field increases its importance. The possi- 
bility that BW might be the opening 
weapon of a hot war gives this book a 
deeply personal value. It should be read 
as a professional duty by every officer 
who is not merely time-serving in the 


Armed Forces.—R. G. McC. 


Unique Map Book 


THE STORY OF MAPS. By Lloyd A. 
Brown. Little, Brown & Company, 
1949, 397 Pages; Illustrated; Bibliog- 
raphy; Index; $7.50. 


This is really a book-—and encom- 
passes so much more than is indicated by 
the title that I am forced to suggest that 
the account of the mutiny on the Bounty 
might as aptly have been called, “How 
to Row a Boat.” 

The book is actually “A History of the 
Evolution of the Science of Cartography 
—and of the Men Who Created the Sci- 
ence—and of the Instruments they used 
to Do It!” This old-style title is about 
the only adequate way of expressing the 





mass of fascinating information the “ 


thor has gathered, sifted, co: 


ited and 
presented in a straightforwar:| and mog 
interesting manner. I hay me aay 
dozen books on maps and ©. >-makin 
in my library, and thought I |». om 
thing about them. This book \:ught me 


how colossally ignorant I am ©» she sy 
ject, and makes me marve! 


My te- 

merity in having dared write » tex: . 
the subject. 

The author covers cartog: from 

every conceivable angle, and thc history 

he unfolds is in many ways a: ipping 


as a top-notch detective story. And in 
many ways it is like a detective ston 
The search for an easy way of determin. 
ing longitde was spurred by the offer of 
a reward of twenty thousand pound 
(something better than a hundr: d thou- 
sand dollars in those days), and an ama 
teur detective in the guise of a Yorkshire 
carpenter solved the mystery that had 
stopped such superior brains as Nev. 
ton’s. The military reader will have 
ample cause to be proud when he realizes 
the prominent part played by the armed 
services of all times in developing car 
tography. Since the beginning, of course, 
maps have played a vital role in military 
operations, both land and sea, and armies 
and navies have always been leaders in 
the development of maps and charts. 
Even to summarize the contents of this 
admirable book would require pages. |: 
has its failings, as any book has, but it 
nevertheless is a unique record of a fas 
cinating phase of man’s history. How it 
could fail to enthrall any interested stu- 
dent of cartography is beyond me.- 


R. G. McC. 


Japanese in Peace 


POPCORN ON THE GINZA. By 
Lucy Herndon Crockett. William 
Sloane Associates. 286 Pages; Illus 
trated by the author. $3.50. 


This delightful and amusing book, 
subtitled “An Informal Portrait of Js- 
pan, is just that. The author spent 
eighteen months in Japan as a Red Cros 
worker, beginning in December 1945, 
and had ample opportunity for contact 
with all manner of Japanese. Her obser 
vations on them are gay and humorous, 
but behind Miss Crockett’s sense of 
humor there is a very real intelligence 
which is evident in her analysis and 
evaluation of Japan’s present difficulties. 

The book is based on a notebook 
which the author kept during her stay 0 
Japan, and has therefore a refreshingly 
personal tone. Through small anecdotes 
—both gay and grim—we gradually se 
the larger picture of an entire culture in 
process of upheaval. One is carried along 
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nal stories: the young Japa- 

10 falsely confessed to two 

cause prisoners were now 

h excellent treatment under 
nocracy; the Japanese tailor 

n incredible amount of labor, 

totally ruin ten yards 

hite silk satin; the Japanese 

ege graduate w ho wrote with 

n on the need for revolting 
isculine domination—only to 

iter, in her best kimono and 

ounce that she was soon to be 

, man she had seen briefly and 

the unpredictability of Japa- 

nbers; the courtesy of hair- 
which occasionally extended 
imbing into the bathtub with 

¢ clients; and the Americans who, as 
nquerors, live grandly, complain char- 
eristically, and admit finally that they 

never had it so good—or so much.” 

But beyond the stories and the person- 

ties, there is the portrait of Japan in 

nvulsion. The Japanese couple who 

efully practiced walking together 
dow : the street are funny and pathetic, 
lso symbolic of the incredible Japa- 

e ability to copy each small detail of 

mocratic living, while blandly ignoring 

or misunderstanding the real meaning 
ehind such actions in a Western demo- 
ratic society. The author would seem 

imply that people who are capable of 

py ing anything—a shirt, for instance, 

ight up to and including the tear on 
the sleeve and the cigarette burn on the 
cull are perhaps not entirely ready for 
| political system which, in the west, 
grew out of a completely opposite set of 
ittitudes. 

In general, however, Miss Crockett 
feels that the situation in Japan is at least 
hopeful, and that a certain amount of 
revision of basic Japanese concepts has 
ilready been accomplished. There may 
be various ways of evaluating the success 

f the occupation thus far, but at least 
certain modern ideas have been left to 
work, like yeast, in a society which is at 
nce beautiful, complex, ancient, neu- 
rotic, and undoubtedly doomed to 
change.—M. S. LinEBARGER. 


Excellent Official Histories 


MILITARY OPERATIONS: France 
‘nD Betcrum 1917, Vol. III. The 
Battle of Cambrai. By Captain Wil- 
trid Miles. His Maijesty’s Stationery 
ye, e. 420 Pages; Maps; Index; 
> ), 


PAIFORCE. His Majesty’s Stationery 


137 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 


‘weve years after the battle of Cam- 
brai, Adna R. Chaffee, father of the 
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American Armored Force, but then just 
another officer trying to convince the 
brass of the importance of the tank 
wrote: 

“Three hundred and eighty-one tanks 
were concentrated behind the front of 
the British Army at Cambrai. At 6:20 
o'clock on the morning of the 20th 
[November 1917], they jumped off with 
out the preliminary artillery bombard 
ment which had precede <d all other tank 
attacks, and succeeded in surprising the 
enemy. Their attack went through five 
miles. However, British GHO had so 
little faith in the idea and had lost so 
many of its men in its offensive cam- 
paign in the mud of Ypres that they had 
no adequate force to take advantage of 
the penetration . . . 
birth of the tank.” 

Though seven days later the British 
lost practically all the ground they had 
gained, the tremendous success of the 
armored attack convinced even the most 
doubtful that tanks were henceforth to 
play an increasingly important part in 
war. 

Behind the success of the tanks, which 
up to that time had not really proven 
themselves, lay a great deal of solid 
tactical reasoning—plus circumstances 
which forced the British to find some 
cheap (in manpower) way of breaking 
the Hindenburg front. In the course of 
1917 British resources were strained to 
the utmost. Ypres had practically bank- 
rupted the manpower reserve, and an at- 
tack mounted in the accepted fashion of 
the time would have been impossible. 

From these circumstances developed 
the tactics which made Cambrai a stun- 
ning success (the British were almost 
as stunned at it as the Germans): the 
secret concentration of the striking force; 
the total absence of a preliminary artil 
lery barrage and the concurrent reliance 
upon unregistered artillery fire; and the 
absolute dependence upon the ability of 
the tanks to force a passage for the in- 
fantry through the formidable wire of 
the Hindenburg defenses. 

As General Edmonds points out in his 
preface: “The exploitation of the oppor- 
tunity thus created presented difficulties 
which the Third Army proved unable to 
overcome. [One is forced to reflect on 
the coincidental numbering of this Army 
with Patton’s Third, which so brilliantly 
exploited a breakthrough twenty-seven 
years later.] For this there were several 
reasons: the troops were not trained, or 
ganized or equipped to fight under con- 
ditions approximating open warfare; the 
staffs, mostly composed of a younger 
generation, were versed only in the prob- 
lems of sedentary trench warfare; there 
were no reserves of tanks to take up what 
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might have been a pursuit; and the bulk 
of the cavalry which was meant to play 
this principal part in the pursuit did not 
succeed in coming into action at all.” 

[his analysis points up one of the 
cardinal dangers of war—mental inflexi- 
bility, stagnation of thought which pre- 
vents commanders, when the time comes, 
from capitalizing on advantages gained 
by unexpected successes. 

The initial British success, and the 
reasons for it, were obscured by the Ger- 
man counterthrust which regained prac- 
tically all the territory the British had 
won. Again, General Edmonds has a 
realistic explanation: 

“The measure of success which at- 
tended the German counterstroke is easy 
to understand. When General Byng’s 
\rmy had expended its offensive power 
and reverted to the defensive it occupied 
a precarious position . . . how precarious 
was not so well appreciated by the Army 
commander as it was by the enemy . . . 
warnings of an imminent German offen 
sive, sent by the front troops—though 
retaliation was to be expected—were ap- 
parently ignored at Third Army head 
quarters . . . the reserves available were 
ill-placed for dealing with a counter- 
offensive.” 

Che whole Battle of Cambrai, as re- 
ported in this excellent history, is ful! of 
lessons—tactical, logistical and adminis 
trative. The whole book is ciearly writ- 
ten, if somewhat pedestrian, and the 
numerous maps in color are precise and 
uncluttered. It is a solid, interesting, and 
valuable book. 

lhe official history of the Persia and 
Iraq Command is closely related to a 
book that appeared first as a series of 
New Yorker articles: Persian Gulf Com- 
mand, by Joel Sayre. 

Both are written deftly and informally, 
both cover about the same physical ter- 
ritory, and while I remember the Ameri- 
can book as being concerned with logis- 
tics and administration, the first half of 
this covers the relatively unknown but 
most exciting and tactically important 
operations against the Nazi and Iraq 
forces. Part of the story was told by 
Somerset de Chair in The Golden Car- 
pet. Here is the rest of it. In many ways 
the story is a combat gem.—R. G. McC. 
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